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CHRISTMAS TRADE is going to be really excellent. The mer- 
chants already have plenty of advance signs, and many are stocked 
up, ready for a killing. The number of dollars spent will be al- 
most up to last year. The quantity of stuff sold is expected to be 
even larger than last year. Prices lower, of course. Quality, better 
on the average. 





BUSINESS GENERALLY stays high and active, and one of the 
reasons is the prospect for holiday buying. Another is construc- 
tion. Another is automobiles. Still another is that businesses are 
still spending pretty well for expansions and improvements in 
anticipation of fairly good business next year. 


RECESSION TALK IS WANING—<as for next year. The 
downward price adjustment has gone along in wholesome fashion 
this year, and the business foundation is now firmer for next year. 
There will be a let-down, starting in mid-December and running 
through January and February, but this is merely the sort of thing 
expected in winter, and it probably will be just seasonal. 





HOUSE BUILDING will be active again next year, of boom pro- 
portions, although not quite up to this year. Builders will con- 
centrate on low-priced houses, under $10,000. Quality and style 
will be a little better than this year, for builders are learning how 
to make small houses more attractive. Prices will be a little lower, 
or there will be more for the money, because of growing compe- 
tition. Cash down payments on small houses will be easy, for this 
is government policy. ‘The government makes it so. 


WAGES are still inching upward, but not spectacularly. Pensions are 
leading the parade. The principle of company pensions has been 








definitely established, and will rapidly extend in 
the next year or two, in small companies as well 
as big. The added labor costs are more or less 
fixed, and this fact lessens the opportunity for 
price reductions over the long pull. 


Food costs are lower, and will continue 
to decline through the months ahead. The 
Thanksgiving turkey ought to cost about 30% 
less than last year. Meat is cheaper, particu- 
larly pork and low-quality beef. Canned foods 
are a glut in some areas, and the prices are 
being cut. Eggs will be down, but only slight- 
ly. Citrus fruits will be more expensive, be- 
cause of the Florida hurricane. 


Other living costs will act like jump- 
ing beans—some up, some down. Household 
appliances are all lower than a year ago. Cloth- 
ing prices are creeping upward, however, after 
being jolted down earlier this year. Utility 
rates are increasing in most communities. Coal 
is going up. Kents are a bit on the jumpy side, 
but the great quantities of apartment houses 
built this year probably will make rents level off. 


Automobiles are right now reaching the 
end of the postwar boom. The accumulated 
demands have been met, and hereafter produc- 
tion will be merely for current demand. That 
means a decline in automobile production. 
Note that dealers are stocked up with cars, 
anxious to sell, and many will throw in extras 
without additional charge. That’s competition. 

Those cheaper, simpler cars are on the way, 
as promised. Most are smaller models of 
their more expensive brothers, and they will 
come along from time to time next year. They 
are a must, to keep the volume up. 


Employment will slide off this winter. 
Jobs will be harder to find. Unemployment 
figures will rise and look bad, but the chances 
are that this will be the usual seasonal phenom- 
enon, when freezing weather freezes activity, 
and all sorts of projects are put off until spring. 
It should not be interpreted as the sign of a 
severe recession ahead. 


Devaluation of foreign currencies is 
about to have delayed effects within the United 
States, some good, some bad, depending on the 
angle you take. More foreign-made merchan- 
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dise, mainly English, will soon be in the stores. 
Cheaper British woolens and other articles of 
British clothing are on their way, along with 
great crates of chinaware and glassware. Also 
toys, gift goods and the miscellaneous trinkets 
known to the trade as novelties. Almost every- 
thing imported is now cheaper, and we are 
importing more. 

Government is bringing down the tariff rates 
and restrictions too, in a deliberate effort to 
make the American people buy more foreign 
goods, and thereby provide the dollars which 
other nations need. It’s part of the effort to 
make Europe self-supporting, instead of de- 
pendent on America and American taxpayers, 


Exporting less, however, and_ that’s 
the rub. Gradually, in future months, some 
American factories will have to cut down their 
output a bit, for lack of foreign buyers. ‘This 
applies largely to heavy machinery, machine 
tools, and other industrial equipment. It ap- 
plies also to automobiles, in a degree. So 
there’s bound to be some grumbling over the 
effects of foreign devaluations. It means some 
loss of sales abroad, some loss of customers, 
and some loss of jobs within this country. 

But, of course, this country cannot go on 
forever exporting so much more than it im- 
ports. And it cannot go on forever giving its 
goods away, as is now being done by the ECA 
under the Marshall Plan. So the temporary 
loss of exports is merely one of the growing 
pains that are bound to go along with getting 
the world back into some sort of economic 
balance of trade. 


Profits are considerably thinner than a 
year ago. There had to be a shaking-out from 
the excessive gains during the war and right 
after it. The remarkable thing is that the ad- 
justment has been gradual enough and painless 
enough to cause a minimum amount of dis- 
comfort for anyone. Textiles were the first to 
feel the washout in wartime profits. Other 
industries such as furniture, tires, home appli- 
ances, and paper are also feeling the effects. 
The adjustment has been cause for worry and 
some real concern, but profits, like everything 
else, seem to bound back reassuringly after 
hitting their low point. The rate of profit 1s 
still good—good enough to warrant business op- 
timism for the future. 
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War. ‘The fact that Russia now has the 
bomb can be interpreted any way that any in- 
dividual wishes to interpret it. It was inevit- 
able. That it comes a little sooner than was 
predicted seems not material. Ever since the 
last war, world events have been heading to- 
ward another world conflict. ‘They are still 
heading that way, not any worse, not any bet- 
ter. The universal hope is that each side will 
back off, when it sees that the other side is 
strong. ‘That is the theory behind our own 
armament race. It may work. But—it never 
has in the past. 

Armament races have always led to wars— 
eventually. So the permanent answer is prob- 
ably not in armament. ‘The answer is in some 
form of international cooperation, better than 
any form to date. ‘The whether and when of 
this cooperation are certainly not clear. But, 
as for war, it is not any closer and not any 
further away than it was before the news ar- 
rived that Russia had the bomb. War within 
the next year or two seems improbable. 


World expansion plans, proposed 
by the President, may sound too expansive but 
they are not. ‘There is no doubt that within 
a few years American investment, American 
know-how, and American men and women 
themselves will be going into all sorts of foreign 
lands. ‘They will be “developing,” “promot- 
ing,” and making a little money for themselves. 
This world expansion is not merely noble and 
soodhearted. It is also lucrative. The British 
developed the world in the last century. Brit- 
ish money even helped to develop America. 
Now the tables are turned, and America is 
headed toward world-wide business and indus- 
trial activity. 


Construction costs. \lost commun- 
ities report them to be down about 10% from 
a year ago, with the end of the decline not yet 
in sight. Supplies of all materials are good. 
Production is booming. With the seasonal 
slump in construction about to begin, it is 
likely that prices will be cut even further, at 
least temporarily. Next spring: a mild upturn 
for most items is anticipated, since next spring 
the big construction program of this year will 
get going again full-tilt. Even so, prices will 
be low enough to permit more of those much- 
needed cheaper houses. 
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More of those much-needed cheaper houses. 


Rental housing. ‘Thousands of new 
houses and apartments for rent will be avail- 
able by the end of the year. Rentals will be 
high, but the competition of the old houses 
with the new will be sufficient to keep rentals 
at decent levels. The boom in rental building 
is bound to have some effect on the prices of 
houses to buy. If people can rent—and if it’s 
cheaper to rent than to buy—then the tre- 
mendous rush of the past to buy will recede. 
It’s then that the market for low-priced houses 
will become dominant. It will shape the con- 
struction trends of 1950, which already are 
heading toward low and medium-priced units. 


Household appliances. Buy them 
early if you're planning on them for Christmas 
gifts, for demand is heavy and supplies will 
get scarce in some areas. Prices are right, 
lower than a few months ago. The new mod- 
els of washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
waffle irons, ironers and other labor savers are 
all cheaper than the old models. ‘They're better 
quality, too. People are aware of this. The 
urge to buy simply indicates their awareness. 


Seif-service meat stores will spread 
in the next few months. The growth will be 
both in the big cities, where they have taken 
hold, and in the smaller communities, where 
few of the stores have located. Self-service 
saves on overhead and labor in selling meat, 
and the customers like it. 


Auto tires. ‘They are now bargain- 
priced, and will remain at bargain-price levels 
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for the foreseeable future. Production has 
been high while sales lagged. The result has 
been intense competition and low-priced tires. 
They may be even lower-priced in the next 
few months. Rubber is getting cheaper, and 
rubber is and always has been the basic cost 
in tire production. 


Coffee is getting more expensive, and 
vou will be paying more for it per pound right 
through the winter. Brazil, whence comes the 
coffee, isn’t delivering as much as we could use. 
Coffee drinking in this country is on the up- 
grade, and that puts a squeeze on the supplies. 
The few cents increase won't have much effect, 
if any, on people's coffee buying here. But it 
may result in more coffee from Brazil, and 
that’s what’s really needed. 


Cocoa, on the other hand, may cost as 
much as a nickel less a pound by the end of 
the year. The crop this year is a whopper. 
It’s certain to make cocoa cheaper to drink 
here. It will probably also make for bargains 
in chocolate bars, either in the price you pay 
or the size of the bar you get. 


Silk stockings appcar to be staging a 
comeback of moderate proportions. They will 
be available in good volume in most retail 





More silk stockings will be available. 


stores, for the first time in seven or eight years. 
Prices will be in the neighborhood of nylons, 
or a little higher. ‘There still seems to be a 
market for the silk hose. Not the kind of 
market that existed prewar, but the manufac- 
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turers still expect to sell plenty of them. 
They're preferred to nylon by many women, 
They are warmer on a cold winter’s day, say 
the ladies. 


Home talkies, whereby those family movies 
will be heard as well as seen, will be available 
in the stores next spring at down-to-earth 
prices. At prices not much higher than now, 
you will be able to buy specially treated film 
to record sound and commentary. The big 
film and equipment makers will push the 
development as a variation on the home-movie 
business. Big rub will be the added expensive 
equipment that will have to be purchased, 
but there will still be plenty of fans who will 
go for the innovation in a big way? 


Savings are on a plateau, after several 
years of constant increase. It isn't that people 
don't have as much money to save as they did 
before. They are simply more inclined now to 
spend it for the things they need, instead of 
salting it away. Probably some of this repre- 
sents an end to the patient waiting for lower 
prices. But it’s also a pretty good indication 
that prices are now at (or approaching) the 
level at which people will go out and buy. 

There will be less price resistance next year 
than this year by people with money to spend. 
Even so, people still want good buys for their 
money, and they will shop around for the 
best possible prices. Retailers will learn that 
there has to be plenty of good salesmanship, 


. along with the low prices, to persuade people 


to buy. 


Facts about stocks.  Mlost people 
buy stocks either on faith or speculation. _ It’s 
one reason so many get burnt—because they 
don’t look carefully enough before making the 
investment. The government, meaning the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, proposes 
to do something about this. Essentially, it 
proposes to require that more information be 
made available to stock investors before they 
buy, and also to permit more facts about stock 
issues to be put into advertisements and pro- 
motions. .If things go right, it is likely that 
these new practices will be made official some- 
time next year. Among other things, they are 
expected to make people more aware of stocks 
and more interested in investment. It may 
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help to overcome some of the lethargy which 
now characterizes activity in the stock markets. 


New minimum wage will be 75 cents 
an hour, almost double the previous 40 cents. 
It elevates millions of wages to a new 
permanent high level. Wo political party 
could ever, in the future, advocate a lowering 
of the new minimum and expect to retain 
broad public support. Therefore, the new 
minimum is the long-term wage base. ‘T'a- 
ditional pay differences between new workers 
and the more skilled and experienced older 
workers will have to be retained, a factor that 
has not been made too clear in public debate 
on the issue. So a higher scale of wages is go- 
ing into effect all along the line, and this will 
make itself felt in permanently higher costs 
and, ultimately, permanently higher prices. 


1950 elections. ‘The campaign is al- 
ready under way, and practically everything 
that the Democrats or Republicans do is con- 
sidered in the light of the election effects a 
vear hence. ‘Two great blocks of votes can 
swing the elections. The labor vote is heavily 
weighted in favor of the Democrats, especially 
now that much of the credit for pensions can 
be claimed by President Truman. The farmer 
vote is wavering. It isn’t exactly “for sale,” but 
that’s the way the politicians are inclined to 
act. The Administration is bidding highest 
for the farmer vote—with the Brannan plan 
which would give farmers cash money out of 
the Treasury to keep their incomes high, and 
at the same time let the market prices of food 
sink to normal levels. So the Administration 
is promising high income to farmers, lower 
food prices to city people, especially union 
wage earners. The cost to be borne by tax- 
payers in general. ‘The total cost? Not known. 

Elections in the past have been won by the 
strategy of paying certain groups more money 
out of the Treasury, and worrying about the tax 
costs later. It is, at least, an effective way to 
win votes. 


Hollywood is having a little easier time 
of it, after a tough few years during and after 
the war. Much of that fabulous overhead has 
been removed, or reduced. More films are 
being made than a year ago, to provide the 
audiences with a greater variety to choose 
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from. Bookings abroad are easier too, with 
the proceeds being used by Hollywood to make 
films in foreign locales. It all adds up to a 
better break for the movie fan and probably a 
better name for ail the movie makers. 


Travel by air gets bigger all the time, and 
prospects are that this year will be another 
record-breaker. Bargain flying on the air 
coaches is responsible for some of the good 
business. Other factors are the better safety 
records and good management of the airlines. 
Air freight is also on the upgrade, with more 
goods being shipped by air than any time in 
the past. By the end of the year, about a 
third more freight will have been moved by 
plane than a year ago—another bite by the 
airlines at the profits of the railroads. 


Odds and Ends. New fireproofed cot- 
ton and rayon fabrics that stay fireproof even 
after cleaning or washing will be on the market 
by the end of the year. ... Baby sitters’ fees are 
not tax deductible even though paid by a hus- 
band so his wife can help out in the office, 
says a recent U.S. tax ruling .... Over 500,000 
square feet of cotton fabric will line a new 
Los Angeles reservoir to prevent seepage, an 
innovation which could mean a new market 
for textile producers .... Free heaters or radios 
will be common this winter as come-ons for car 
purchasers ... . Television comes to the kitchen 
with a new all-white model for the housewife, 
to be introduced shortly ....Juke-box televis- 
ion will soon be tried out, the customer getting 
three to five minutes of pictures for a nickel 
.... Canners hundreds of miles apart will pro- 
cess and pack each other’s products on a re- 
ciprocal basis, to avoid heavy shipping costs to 
distant markets .. . . CARE, non-profit relief 
agency, now is sending American books to 
rebuild libraries in Europe and Asia 
Bottled orange juice that stays fresh for weeks 
and canned fresh milk as good as the dairy 
product are being readied for retailers ... . Fire 
insurance rates are expected to go up in about 
20 major cities and down in over 20 other com- 
munities as a result of recent surveys.... 
Christmas trees will be in good supply this year, 
with most prices a little higher than last year 
.... The tinsel and decorations will be cheaper, 
however, partly due to the competition from 
Japan and Germany. 
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JOHN L. LEWIS, GIANT 








SMALL boy named Jack Lewis used to crawl] on hands and knees through 
the underground tunnels, pulling coal cars with a chain around his chest. 
That was in Iowa, about 60 years ago. ‘The work gave him a big chest, heavy 
shoulders and bony fists. He helped his father, a Welsh-born miner, and the family 
barely made ends meet. It was a grimy mining town where he lived. People worked 
long hours and were still poor. What they could buy they paid for with scrip at the 
company store. The town had its cripples, for work in the mines was dangerous. 
“ven some of the children were crippled. 

When Jack Lewis grew into his middle-teens, he became a full-fledged miner. 
But he hated the poverty and slavery. He hated the accidents that maimed the work- 
ers. He joined the union and when he was 26 he became a union official. 

As a labor organizer he found good use for his big chest, shoulders and fists. 
Especially his fists, which were as hard as lumps of coal—as was learned by many 


a miner reluctant to join the union. 
Soon he was known as Black Jack Lewis. He helped the older John Mitchell to 


whip the union together. 
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From that day to this, Jack, or Black Jack, 
or John Llewellyn Lewis has fought for his 
miners. He has fought anyone and everyone 
who stood in his way or their way. His cause 
is their cause, their cause is his. Never has he 
forgotten that boy who crawled through tun- 
nels. He reminds you that nowadays such boys 
do not work in mines. They go to school— 
thanks to the union. 

If you want to know what makes John Lewis 
tick, the answer is—the union. 

He has fought and he has grown. Now he is 
THE most influential labor leader. He is one 
of a handful of the country’s most powerful 
men. He can tell Presidents of the United 
States where to go and what to do while there. 
He can whip a mere cabinet member with his 
tactics and his little finger. 

He can turn on the coal, or turn it off, by 
sending a telegram. The great steel industry 
and also other industries are dependent upon 
him. So is the whole country, for the country 
cannot run without coal, and coal comes only 
through John Lewis. 

He hands out 100 million dollars a year in 
pensions and benefits to miners, with no public 
reckoning. He runs a union that has tens of 
millions in assets. He has been able to lend 
$500,000 of the miners’ money to the Demo- 
cratic Party. He summons a representative of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. to the Lewis suite in a 
New York hotel, and the Morgan man comes. 

John Lewis is now at the point of determin- 
ing how much coal shall be mined from time 
to time, so that there will be neither too much 
nor too little to suit the market. He is “sta- 
bilizing’” the market and stabilizing the price 
within certain limits. He does this by turning 
the labor supply on or off. 

[t's an absolute power. He can wield it from 
his desk in his office, without consulting any- 
one or anything except the coal statistics. And 
he knows more about the coal business, from 
top to bottom, than any other man alive. 

He is at the height of his power. He is like 
the industrial giants of two generations ago. 
They built their empires, damned the public, 
and got away with it—until they were curbed. 
John Lewis is a new kind of giant, a labor giant, 
who has built his labor empire but has not been 
curbed—not yet. 

The secret behind the gianthood of Lewis is 
the human quality of loyalty that his follow- 
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ers—nearly 500,000 miners—feel for him. They 
may cuss him in private, but they obey when 
he says “scram.” They trust him, for he has 
delivered them from the evil of economic serf- 
dom to the highest hourly pay of any mass of 
workers. He has delivered. 

They may not follow him on politics; they 
vote their own way, regardless of what he says. 
But in the economic realm of wages and work- 
ing conditions and big, beautiful pensions, he 
is “Uncle John,” and they think Uncle John 
knows what to do. It’s as simple as that. 

Beyond this loyalty, there are other things. 
John Lewis likes power and the exercise of it. 
He gets satisfaction from being berated by the 
newspapers, for it proves how powerful he is. 

There’s a big thick streak of egotism in him. 
His critics call it megalomania, and they are 
not far wrong. He is ruthless when it comes 
to getting his way, and he justifies ruthlessness 
because it is in a good cause, the miners’ cause. 

Is Lewis public spirited? ‘The answer is no. 
The general public is none of his business. 
His business is the miners, the miners only. If 
the public gets cold, if steel shuts down for 
lack of coal, that’s too bad, but to Lewis the 
remedy is simple. Let the operators pay the 
miners more, fatten up the pensions and health 
insurance, then everything will be all right. As 
some industrialists focus their eyes on their 
product and ignore the broad public welfare, 
so does Lewis focus upon his product, the pay 
and privilege of miners. 

Does the giant sit in consultation with oth- 
ers? He does not. Being a giant, he doesn’t 
have to. He sits in his ofhce and ponders. He 
decides, he alone. Then he issues orders, or 
even faint suggestions, but these are as good as 
orders, for the miners understand and carry 
through. He isa lone man, often a lonely man, 
relying on himself and no others, brooding his 
way through problems, then speaking out with 
the thunder and lightning of purple words. 


What Manner of Man? 
EWIS personally is not exactly an amiable 
man, but he has his amiable moments. For 
one thing, he is a social lion in Washington. 
Any hostess is proud to have him, but to get 
him a hostess must have arrived and not be 
merely on the climb. 
His personal dignity is formidable, and you 
must not try to get too close to him. You 
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treat him with respect and deference. Even 
Roosevelt handled him with care, and as for 
Truman—of course. 

Often at the noon hour he strides from his 
office in the United Mine Workers building, on 
Washington’s McPherson Square, the two 
blocks to the swank Carlton Hotel. He walks 
as if each step had been decided upon in ad- 
vance (by himself). Ordinary men on the side- 
walk gape at him, usually from the rear. ““That’s 
John Lewis,” they whisper. Later they tell 
their wives about it—“saw John Lewis.” 

Lewis took the tough and intelligent mind 
with which he was born, got a little schooling, 
then absorbed a vast amount of culture from 
his schoolteacher wife. She taught him to read 
good books, and he read much and well. He 
knows the Bible. He knows Shakespeare, and 
quotes it and acts it. He knows his Greek, 
Roman and English history. From his wife, a 
gracious and gentle woman who died in 1942, 
Lewis also acquired personal good manners, 
strictly reserved for private occasions. In pri- 
vate he can be courteous, even “sweet.” 

A daughter, Kathryn, is as brawny and 
brainy as her father; mentally and physically 
she has something of the same heft. A son, Dr. 
John Lewis, a physician, is as quiet, gentle and 
unassuming as his mother. 

Lewis gets a salary of $50,000 a year from 
the mine workers, expense accounts, and many 
other allowances. But he truly does not care 
for money—for himself. He cares for it only 
for his miners. The motto of Lewis might well 
be—“Not money, but power.” 

In public performance Lewis is domineering, 
a browbeater and, if need be, a bully. In min- 
ers meetings his upraised gavel looks like a 
physical threat to any poor delegate who might 
defy him. He scowls at his committee mem- 
bers from beneath his famous bushy eyebrows 
and they sink into submission. When he makes 
a speech he acts like Hamlet (ham variety), and 
the crowds cheer, as his crowds must. He can 
summon tears, genuine tears that trickle down 
his cheeks, and he knows precisely what he is 
doing. 

Although cussed by capitalists, John Lewis is 
a capitalist at heart, a defender of the free en- 
terprise system, a great believer in profits, a dis- 
truster of state socialism as such. He doesn’t 
care much for do-gooders. He is less interested 
in public housing for his miners than in high 
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wages, so they can provide their own houses, 

He believes in mechanization of mines, even 
though machines replace men. The British 
miners, he thinks, were stupid when they re- 
sisted machines. He knows that coal is a 
shrinking industry and that eventually there 
will be fewer miners. But he is going to see to 
it that those who remain are well paid, thanks 
to God and John Lewis. 


The Road to Power 
OW DID he get that way—to be a giant? 
Well, it wasn’t overnight. 

It took him 20 years to work up through the 
miners’ union, to the presidency once held by 
the great John Mitchell, whose picture hung on 
the walls of miners’ shacks, along with the 
lithograph of Jesus. But eventually he worked 
his way to the top of the heap. 

Then he entered the American Federation of 
Labor convention with his miners, and ran for 
the presidency against the famous Samuel 
Gompers. He lost. And even after Gompers 
died, Lewis had a rival, Big Bill Hutcheson of 
the carpenters, and the two men killed each 
other off for the presidency of AFL. But Lewis 
got the job for one of his miner officials, Wil- 
liam Green, who has been president ever since. 
(Later Lewis punched Hutcheson in the jaw 
openly at an AFL convention. ) 

Trouble came upon Lewis in 1924. He won 
a great victory in collective bargaining with the 
Jacksonville agreement, but it included only 
northern operators. Non-union southern mines 
undercut on wages and prices and won the 
market. The union almost disintegrated, and 
through the late 20’s the days were dark. 

But then came Roosevelt, the NRA, Section 
7a, and the legal support for collective bargain- 
ing. Lewis reached out, tucked the arm of the 
law under his, and went to town to organize 
the miners. He did it. 

Meanwhile Lewis was fuming at the AFL 
for not making more room for vertical mass 
industry unions, as distinguished from hori- 
zontal craft unions. He roared defiance, formed 
the CIO, became its first head, and proceeded 
to spawn a lot of industrial unions. Commu- 
nists helped him. He disapproved of them, but 
used them, which is why the CIO today still 
has a communist problem. 

But he found that he could not quite dictate 
to CIO, so he pulled his miners out of it, and 
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became a lone wolf. Buta big lone wolf, for 
AFL is still headed by William Green, a miner 
whom Lewis made, and CIO is still headed by 
Phil Murray, a miner whom Lewis made. For 
them both he now feels contempt. ‘To him 
they seem “‘weak.” But for Walter Reuther of 
the auto workers, whom Lewis did not make, 
he feels enmity but no contempt. Instead, re- 
spect, for Reuther is another young labor giant, 
coming up. Power, by the standard of Lewis, 
deserves respect. 

As for “District 50,” a loose conglomeration 
of all sorts of workers attached to the coal min- 
ers, it is regarded in labor circles as a “flop.” 
On this, for once, the magic Lewis touch 
did not work. 


Lewis and Pensions 

EWIS got himself fined for contempt of 
[ court under Judge ‘T’. Alan Goldsborough 
in 1947 and 1948. For flouting the court, he 
drew down on his head and those of his miners 
fines totaling $2,130,000. But these sums, big 
as they were, didn’t faze Lewis or the United 
Mine Workers. ‘To sucha rich union the cost 
was like a $3 penalty for overparking. It 
was like bread upon the waters, for it brought 
to Lewis absolute control of a 100-million-dol- 
lar pension fund. 

Pensions had been established on a small 
scale in 1946, with a nickel-a-ton royalty, by 
agreement with Secretary of Interior Krug, who 
was nominally the government boss of the coal 
industry. ‘The nickel was raised to a dime in 
1947. But then trouble arose among trustees 
of the pension fund, and the miners, always 
quick to strike, struck. 

Then came the incident of Bridges—Senator 
Bridges of New Hampshire, a stanch Repub- 
lican. Lewis and Bridges had been friends for 
years. Lewis through channels planted with Joe 
Martin, then Speaker of the House, the idea 
that if he, Martin, were to think up Bridges as 
a trustee of Lewis’ pension fund, it might be 
all right with Lewis, and might end the walkout. 
Then Martin and the Republicans could take 
credit for a statesmanlike ending of a strike. 
Martin bit, and Bridges bit and was hauled in. 

Within a day and a night, Bridges, as co- 
trustee with Lewis, put forth a complicated 
proposal, showing months of work by statisti- 
cians, to pay pensions of $100 a month. Bridges 
hadn’t had any such statisticians working for 
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him. Lewis had. Anyway, Bridges voted with 
Lewis against the operators’ trustee. The strike 
was Off. Joe Martin duly claimed credit 
for the Republicans. Soon the mine operators 
agreed to raise their welfare-fund royalty pay- 
ments to 20 cents a ton. Since June 1948 
Bridges has voted with Lewis on 29 issues, big 
and little. Bridges got $35,000 a year for the 
duties, paid from the pension fund, which 
Lewis dominates. This shows one secret of the 
persuasive powers of Lewis. 


After Lewis — What? 


OES John L. Lewis have too much 
power? Nine people out of ten will say 
yes. Some shrug their shoulders and say that 
John Lewis will pass. That is correct, for he is 
nearing 70, his heart is not good, and where the 
plump flesh once was on his jowls there are 
now bags of skin. He is an aging man. But 
that’s the rub, for who will succeed him? 

There is no new giant apparent among the 
district presidents and other subordinate union 
officials. There may be a battle of succession, 
with the coal industry upset in a new way by 
intra-union civil war. And that would be 
“worse than Lewis.” 

What then? Some will say that there must 
be a new national policy toward unions, and 
the miners in particular, to make them sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws. But the unions 
seem too powerful politically to permit this, 
and all the signs are that they will become 
more powerful. 

An alternative is government stabilization— 
a new kind of Guffey Coal act, such as that 
existing in the 30’s. This would make the 
coal industry a public utility, to be regulated 
somewhat as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regulates the railroads, or as the state 
of Pennsylvania regulates the anthracite in- 
dustry within its borders. That is the more 
likely outcome—sometime in the future. 

Meanwhile there are efforts to mellow the 
public reputation of Lewis. ‘Two biographies, 
about to be published, seem likely to be 
“friendly” biographies, tearing away the ogre 
reputation and substituting the halo. 

But no one, not even a biographer, denies 
that Lewis is a giant. And everyone knows 
that giants must be curbed, lest they trample. 

But who will do the curbing? Ah, that’s 
like the problem of belling the cat. 
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THINGS TO WRITE FOR... 


Useful pamphlets, reports, books. Write directly to the 
publisher or sponsor for them; we do not have copies for 


distribution. 


Give us your suggestions for other titles. 





[] Television as an Advertising Med- 
ium....An appraisal of the 
potentialities of television for 
advertisers. Maps show existing 
and proposed television facil- 
ities. Tables, arranged by state 
and city, give the names of tel- 
evision stations, channel num- 
bers and operating networks, as 
well as business statistics for the 
region. A Department of Com- 
merce publication. Thirty pages. 
Write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 60 cents. 


([] Welfare Collective Bargaining in 
Action. ... Labor-management co- 
operation is shown in this case 
study of the administration and 
operation of the health and 
welfare fund of two local unions 
affliated with the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Un- 
ion, AFL. The plan, which 
provides numerous benefits in- 
cluding free eyeglasses to cov- 
ered workers, was established by 
collective bargaining and is em- 
ployer financed. A 48-page book- 
let. Write to the New York 
State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 15 cents. 


(J Ali the Jobs in the World. ... A 
pamphlet designed to help 
young people find their best vo- 


cational opportunities. Eight 
pages. Write to the Vocational 
Planning Service, 815 South 


Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Price 10 cents. 


[] The Ninth District’s Stake in World 
Trade.... This study is primarily 
concerned with foreign trade 
policy as it affects the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District—Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Da- 
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kota, Minnesota, parts of Wis- 
consin and Michigan. It is, 
however, of interest to business- 
men elsewhere since it contains 
general information on ERP ex- 
ports, tariff policy, and recip- 
rocal trade agreements. A 32- 
page pamphlet. Write to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Free. 


[| Survey of University Business and 
Economic Research Projects, 1947-1948. 
..- A list of college and univer- 
sity studies with a brief analysis 
of their approach and content. 
The projects cover a wide range 
of subjects: management, mar- 
keting, accounting, statistics, la- 
bor and labor relations, industry 
studies, international trade, 
housing, money and banking. 
The Department of Commerce 
prepared this 240-page survey. 
Write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, 


D. C. Price $l. 


(] 1 Out of 3... . Heart and circu- 
latory diseases cause one out of 
every three deaths in the United 
States. This 16-page leaflet 
summarizes the pertinent in- 
formation concerning diseases of 
the heart and presents a pro- 
gram to help fight heart disease. 
Write to the American Heart 
Association, Inc., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. Free. 


[] Can Labor and Management Work 
Together? .... This pamphlet is 
based on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund book, Partners in 
Production. Shows what both 
labor and management can do 
to reduce industrial conflict and 
increase productivity. For this 
32-page pamphlet, write to the 
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Public Affairs Committee, Inc.. 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Price 20 cents. 


[] Business-Sponsored Educational 
Films.... Titles, descriptions, 
sources and availability of more 
than 1,000 films are listed in 
this 88-page booklet. The films 
are distributed by business or- 
ganizations, associations, col- 
leges and film libraries. Write 
to the Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising, Inc., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Price $1.50. 


[_] The Profession of Management. ... 
Outlines some of the functions 
of the qualified consulting man- 
agement engineer, and gives ex- 
amples of some problems he 
meets. Includes a code of eth- 
ics for the profession. A 22- 
page leaflet. Write to the 
Association of Consulting Man- 
agement Engineers, Inc., 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Single copies free. 


[] A Handbook of Information. .. . 
Prepared by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, this 30- 
page pamphlet explains major 
provisions of the housing act 
of 1949. Write to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 15 cents. 


[] What’s Ahead in Employe Health 
and Pension Planning. ... A 47-page 
leaflet discussing the problems 
of setting up and administering 
pension plans, recent develop- 
ments in disability benefit laws, 
and trends in paying for med- 
ical care. Write to the Amer- 
ican Management Association, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. Price 75 cents. 


[] Telephone and Telegraph, A Public 
Primer about Wire, Cable, and Radio 
Common Carriers... . This 29-page 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission leaflet gives information 
on the development, operation 
and regulation of wire, ocean 
and radio telegraphic equip- 
ment, and wire and radio tele- 
phone equipment. Write to 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 10 cents. 
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RAINY-DAY MONEY: where to put st 





You probably have 


at least a couple of hundred dollars set aside 
for a rainy day. If you are young, that is about 
all you have accumulated. A little later you 
may build it up to a thousand, or even several 
thousand. 

This spare cash deserves some thought. It 
doesn’t have to be idle. It can be safe, readily 
available and still work for you. 

There are four or five good places to put it: 
savings bank, commercial bank, savings and 
loan association, government bonds, postal sav- 
ings. And you don’t have to pick just one. 
Work out a combination using the peculiar 
advantages of each. ‘This may spread your 
cash pretty thin, but remember you'll be 
putting away more as you go along. 

First, note the four qualities that you prob- 
ably want in a savings institution: 


Safety. You want your money to be rea- 
sonably secure against depression, panic 
and theft. 
» Liquidity. You want to know that you 
can withdraw your savings without too 
much delay or red tape even during a possible 
banking crisis like that of 1933. 
High earnings rate. You want your money 
to earn interest at as high a rate as possible. 
Convenience. You want your savings to 
be located where you can take care of them 
with minimum trouble. 


No one institution provides the maximum 
safety, liquidity, earning rate and convenience 
all in one package. It would be nice to have 
a place right across the street that would keep 
your savings completely safe and entirely liquid, 
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and would pay 6% interest. Naturally there is 
no such place. To get a high interest rate you 
must sacrifice some other advantage such as 
liquidity. ‘To have your savings instantly avail- 
able you must be prepared to accept a lower in- 
terest rate, and so on. 

It may be best, therefore, to split up your 
idle cash and put it in several places. 

In making a choice, keep in the back of your 
mind the two different relationships possible 
between you and a savings institution. There 
is a debtor-creditor relationship, as for example 
when you open an account with a commercial 
bank. ‘There is also an ownership relation, as 
for example when you buy a share in a savings 
and loan association. The difference may 
sound technical but it could be important un- 
der certain conditions. (More on this later.) 

Here are the most common places where you 
can put your savings. Note the particular ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each. 


Savings account in a commercial bank. Con- 
venient, safe, liquid, low rate of interest. 

A handy place to keep savings is in the same 
bank where you have your checking account. 
The average interest rate for the country as a 
whole is about 1%. Federal Reserve Board 
figures for 1948 show that out of nearly 7,000 
banks, over 4,000 paid from 42% to 1% while 
over 1,500 paid from 1% to 12%. 

The interest rate on savings accounts is low 
for this reason: ‘To keep the money liquid so 
that it can be paid out on short notice, banks 
must invest it in liquid short-term notes which 
earn a low rate of interest. 

Technically, you could be required to give a 
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written notice, usually 30 days, before you can 
withdraw your savings. This notice is not 
generally required today. But in times of sud- 
den depression or business panic, the bank 
could require you to wait the full period. 
The banks reserve the right to make you 
give 30 days notice because of a sad experience 
in the big depression. In the 1920’s there were 
twice as many banks as there are today. Natu- 
rally they were competing for deposits and to 
attract money, so they paid high interest rates 
on both checking and savings accounts, some- 
times as high as 4%. ‘To earn these rates, the 
banks had to invest the money in longer-term 
securities, some of which were not readily. con- 


vertible into cash. When the bank runs. 


started, many banks could not get these secur- 
ities converted into cash fast enough to suit 
depositors. 

As a result, the government now prohibits 
any bank over which it has control from paying 
interest on “demand deposits,” or deposits that 
can be withdrawn without advance notice. 

Are your savings safe in a bank? Yes, be- 
cause over 90% of the commercial banks in the 
country are insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. Each insured bank 
contributes a small amount to the fund each 
year. In return the bank gets insurance up to 
$5,000 for each depositor. If an insured bank 
fails, the depositor either gets cash or else he 
gets another account opened in his name in a 
going bank. The money in this new account 
may be withdrawn at once without notice. 

When you open a savings account in a com- 
mercial bank you establish a debtor-creditor re- 
lationship. You are not entitled to any of the 
bank’s profits. The stockholders get the prof- 
its. ‘The bank merely owes you your money 
plus interest. If you demand your money after 
giving any required notice and the bank can 
not or will not pay, then you, as a creditor, can 
get the banking authority to close the bank. 


Mutual savings bank. Safe, liquid, medium 
rate of interest, but not locally available in most 
parts of the country. 

Mutual savings banks were started over a 
hundred years ago by public-spirited men who 
were not seeking profit but who wished to en- 
courage the habit of thrift among workers. At 
first, most of the expenses of operation were 
paid out of the pockets of the founders and all 
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earnings went to the depositors. Even today 
the trustees of mutual savings banks receive no 
salaries. All earnings, after deduction of ex- 
penses and additions to surplus, go to deposit- 
ors in interest dividends. 

Mutual savings banks accept only savings, no 
checking accounts. When you open an ac- 
count in a mutual savings bank, you are both a 
creditor and to some extent an owner. You 
get the profits, just as a stockholder does in a 
commercial bank. But if the bank cannot pay 
you back your money, you can also get the 
supervisory authority to close the bank. 

There are 530 mutual savings banks, mostly 
located in the Northeast. They pay from 14% 
to 214%, the majority paying 2%. 

Right now you can walk into most mutual 
savings banks and withdraw your money with- 
out giving advance notice, except in Pennsyl- 
vania, where you must give two weeks notice. 
But all mutual savings banks have provisions on 
the books requiring 30, 60 or 90 days written 
notice, and these regulations could be put into 
effect at any time. 

Your money is safe in mutual savings banks. 
A great many of them are insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., and most 
others are insured by a similar arrangement 
with the state in which they are located. 


Savings and loan association. Good rate of 
dividend, safe, might not be as liquid as a 
bank in times of business panic. 

Savings and loan associations were founded 
to help people save a nest egg to buy a home. 
Many are still called building associations or 
building and loan associations. In Massachu- 
setts they are known as cooperative banks, in 
Louisiana as homestead associations. 

When you put your money in a savings and 
loan association, you are buying a share. You 
can do it by buying $100 certificates in which 
case you receive a dividend check every six 
months. Or you can open a savings share ac- 
count of any size, in which case your dividends 
are added to your account. In any event, the 
size of your share is simply your account di- 
vided by the total of all accounts. When you 
want to withdraw, the association repurchases 
a part or all of your share. Thirty days written 
notice could be required. But today this reg- 
ulation is generally not enforced. The point is, 
you are a shareholder, an owner. You and the 
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association do not have a debtor-creditor re- 
lationship. 

Note the difference. A bank owes you your 
deposited money and if you don’t get it, you 
can have the bank closed. But in the case of 
a savings and loan association, it is recognized 
that home mortgages cannot be liquidated all 
at once. So the association has the privilege 
of paying off a little at a time. 

If that sounds like a disadvantage, note the 
advantage. Eighty percent of savings and loan 
association assets are invested in first mortgages 
on homes. This investment pays a high rate of 
interest. So the associations in turn can pay 
high dividends. ‘The range is mostly from 2% 
to 3% with the average around 212%. 

Of the 6,000 savings and loan associations, 
some 2,000 are small neighborhood associations 
without regular office hours or full-time em- 
ployes. Sometimes they pay 3%2% or even 
4%. Before investing in a small neighborhood 
association, check up on its record. Many are 
very old and profitable. But all depend on the 
judgment of the directors. 

Over 2,700 of the larger associations are 
insured by the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corp., a government agency. The insur- 
ance covers up to $5,000 for each investor. In 
general, the small neighborhood associations 
are not insured. 

If an insured savings and loan association 
defaults, the shareholders may choose to take 
a new account in another association not in 
default, or up to 10% in cash, 45% in non- 
interest-bearing debentures payable in cash at 
the end of one year, and 45% in such deben- 
tures payable in cash after three years. Note 
that if a shareholder should choose a new ac- 
count in another association, that assoc:ation 
might not necessarily be willing to pay off the 
whole account at once. It might be paying a 
little at a time. Such a situation would prob- 
ably not occur except during a depression. 


U. S. savings bonds. Safe, liquid, convenient, 
but do not pay much interest unless held sev- 
eral years. 

Savings bonds, Series E, may be bought at 
almost any financial institution or post ofhce. 
They are highly liquid. Once you have held a 
savings bond for 60 days you can cash it at any 
bank. 

For short periods, however, savings bonds 


will not pay as much interest as other types of 
savings. ‘The interest rate starts out low and 
becomes gradually higher the longer you hold 
the bond. For example, the first year it pays 
67%; if held 2 years, 1%; 3% years, 112%; 
6% years, 2%; 8 years, 2%2%. Ifyou hold it 10 
years, of course, you receive 2.9%. 


Postal savings. Safe, liquid, medium rate of 
interest, fairly convenient 

The postal savings system was started in 
1911 chiefly to provide immigrants with the 
kind of savings depository they were used to in 
Europe. During the bank scare of the big de- 
pression, postal savings deposits increased sev- 
enfold. 

You open a postal savings account by depos- 
iting money in even dollars. In return you 
get a certificate which may be cashed at any 
time. Interest is paid at the rate of 2% every- 
where except in Mississippi where the rate is 
1%. Interest starts on the first day of the 
month following the deposit. To get any in- 
terest you must leave the money in at least 
three months. 

A postal savings account takes more super- 
vision that an account in a bank or savings and 
loan association because the interest is not com- 
pounded. ‘To get the interest added to your 
principal, you must go once a year and with- 
draw the interest and use it to buy a new cer- 
tificate. Otherwise you will continue year after 
year to get interest only on the original amount 
you deposited. 


Those are the five places to put your idle 
cash. ‘There are only four if you live in a town 
that has no mutual savings bank. Each place 
has a unique combination of the qualities you 
want—safety, liquidity, earnings rate and con- 
venience. If you are smart, you probably won't 
leave all your idle cash in a place where it is 
earning little or no interest. But neither will 
you put it all where it might be frozen if a de- 
pression should hit. 

Don’t forget: Even though you only have 
a hundred or two, split it up. Then as you get 
older and build up your reserve, you will al- 
ready have a well-balanced savings program. 
You will have the satisfaction of knowing you 
can get your hands on some cash no matter 
what happens. And at the same time, that 
money won't be lying idle. It will be working. 
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WORLD’S BIGGEST FLAG MAKER 


NNIN & Co., of New York, is the oldest and 

largest flag-making firm in the world, with 

a sales volume last year above the 2-million-dollar 

mark. Now in its second century, the company 

has been associated, in a business sense, with 
many romantic events of history. 

Annin & Co. filled an order for a Confederate 
battle flag for Mrs. Jefferson Davis, wife of the 
president of the Confederacy. Garibaldi’s army in 
Italy carried flags by Annin, and Annin banners 
waved at the coronation of Maximilian as Em- 
peror of Mexico. 

Since Zachary Taylor’s day, the company has 
furnished flags for every presidential inauguration. 
It was an Annin & Co. flag which the Fifth Ma- 
rine Division placed atop Mount Suribachi on 
Iwo Jima. The company filled a large order for 
flags of all nations when the United Nations came 
into existence. 

Some 300 women work at the company’s Ver- 
ona, N. J., factory, making flags as small as postage 
stamps and as large as the 60-by-90-foot, hand- 
sewn banner used on holidays on the George 
Washington Bridge spanning the Hudson River. 

Annin & Co. makes flags with raised stars and 
stripes for use in homes for the blind. Flags for 
use in technicolor films are made of orange, 
white and purple instead of red, white and blue. 

During Annin & Co.’s 102 years, 17 states have 
been admitted to the Union. When and if 
Hawaii or Alaska is admitted as a 49th state, the 
company’s business will boom as it turns out new 


American flags having seven rows of seven stars. 


NEW BOON FOR CAT OWNERS 


N the U.S. are 21 million cats. Eleven mil- 

lion of them are owned and liked to varying 
degrees by householders. But for these pets, 
except for the rural cat that spends much time 
outdoors, there is the sandbox to consider. 

To many this sandbox seems the biggest part 
of owning a cat. Sand or dirt must be bought 
or dug; there is the daily routine of tending the 
box. But relief has come now, says the Lowe 
and Lowe Corp., at Cassopolis, Mich., makers of 
Kitty Litter, a gray, sandlike material that sup- 
plants sand or dirt. Unlike sand or dirt, it de- 
odorizes. ‘Three inches of it is placed in a pan 
or box. The small portions which are soiled by 
the cat are removed. The remainder may be 
stirred and used over and over again. 

Edward Lowe, 29, and Robert Follett, 24, 
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originators of Kitty Litter, say that 100 pounds of 
the product takes the place of 500 pounds of sand. 
A five-pound package costs 40 cents. 

The business started as many do: Kitty Litter 
was put in local pet shops and pet shows, and the 
demand grew. 

Now the firm says: “All we need is good busi- 
ness science, right promotion, and the coopera- 
tion of a few million cats.” 


STARTING A SMALL BUSINESS? 


—- who wants to open his own small 
business can get free advice and counsel on 
many types of retail and service shops from the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Both in Wash- 
ington and in the field offices of the department, 
one and two-page leaflets are available on the 
problems of each business, the capital which may 
be needed, the principles which should be fol- 
lowed for successful operation. 

These leaflets are part of a large series of 
“Small Business Aids.” If you want to start a 
trailer park or an automatic laundry, an antique 
shop or a public stenographic service, you can get 
a pamphlet telling about the experiences of others 
and the pitfalls you should avoid. 

Other leaflets cover the use of collection serv- 
ice, construction of window displays, the proper 
use of instalment-plan selling. 


NON-IRRITATING RADIO COMMERCIALS 


O radio commercials irritate you, or do they 

sell you on the products the announcer plugs 
so anxiously during your favorite radio programs? 
The Columbia Broadcasting System is making a 
quiet but comprehensive survey of commercials to 
find out what can be done to cut down the irri- 
tation and increase sales for sponsors. 

Commercials now fall into two categories: the 
“sincere,” folksy kind and the hammer-and-tongs, 
high-pressure kind. Many people complain about 
the shouting commercial which makes fabulous 
claims, but some sponsors have believed that 
high-pressure tactics are successful. 

But, based on its findings so far, CBS says that 
the straightforward appeal will bring excellent re- 
sults, and adds that a good commercial should: 
& Stick to one selling idea. 

& Go directly into the selling message without a 
“gimmick” which sounds like an excuse. 

And further, that the announcer should ad- 
dress the appeal as if he were speaking to a 
single person. 

These essentials, plus an earnest, moderate ap- 
proach, should produce commercials which sell 
products—and without offense. 
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OST company heads wince when profits 

are mentioned by employes, as if profits 
were something shameful. But there's one 
company head who goes straight to his em- 
ployes in person and tells them that the com- 
pany makes big profits, and that it’s a good 
thing—for them. He is John S. Zinsser, chair- 
man of the board of Sharp & Dohme, Inc., a 
pharmaceutical and biological firm. 

Zinsser meets his employes face to face, in 
sroups of 100, and explains some simple eco- 
nomics. Sharp & Dohme employes hear him, 
understand what he is talking about and seem 
satisfied. 

Zinsser thought all along that any sensible 
man or woman worker could, with proper ap- 
proach, be made to understand the necessity 
of company profits. They might not under- 
stand if it were presented to them over an am- 
plifying system. They might not understand 
if it were written to them in a form letter. 

So Zinsser prepared his own explanation of 
how profits keep a company expanding, there- 
by providing jobs and better pay for more and 
more people. 

Oratory has nothing to do with it. The 
Sharp and Dohme chairman is no fast talker. 
He is, rather, a quiet man. He wears subdued 
polka dot bow ties. He comes of a chemical 
family (Zinsser & Co., Inc.) and reached Sharp 
& Dohme in 1935 by way of Harvard, the 
Army’s Chemical Warfare Section and Merck 
& Co. 

Frank talk about profits was not the only 
idea he brought to the company. Zinsser be- 
lieves that constant research is vital in the drug 
business. It brings new products to sell. His 
company’s research in sulfa drugs is renowned; 
its developments of blood plasma techniques 
were a major war contribution. 

He has quadrupled Sharp & Dohme sales 
since 1935 and has bolstered the company with 
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he preaches the advanta ges of profits 


steady strengthening of its key personnel. 

Zinsser also was, and is, a powerful believer 
in teamwork. And that brings to his mind 
the average employe, the one who may shout 
about the “big profits” someone says the com- 
pany makes. A desire to weld everybody into 
a team, to make the company’s position clear, 
to state the simple facts of economic survival, 
impelled Zinsser to remove his coat, write his 
speech and take to the company floor on com- 
pany time with his coat still off. 

There are 2,000 Sharp & Dohme employes 
in and around Philadelphia, and Zinsser, cue in 
hand and surrounded by simple charts, has 
talked to all 2,000. 

Here is the essence of what he says: 

Any business is a team composed of stock- 
holders, the owners; executives, who plan and 
run the business; and the employes. One 
group is as essential to success as the other. 

In record year 1948, Sharp & Dohme’s in- 
come was around 36 million dollars. An over- 
whelming portion went out in salaries and for 
materials and taxes. A small amount was 
plowed back for business expansion, largely 
for research to create new products to sell. An 
even smaller amount went out in dividends. 

The year’s good earnings enabled the com- 
pany to sell 208,000 additional shares of com- 
mon stock to help build proposed research 
laboratories to create more products to get 
more sales. And of perhaps quicker interest to 
employes, the good earnings made their jobs 
more secure. 

Zinsser says: “We feel strongly that top 
management must take an increasingly active 
part in strengthening the lines of industrial 
communication and in disseminating simply 
the economic facts of life under the free enter- 
prise system.”” He thinks that top management 
in person can do it most effectively, and he is 
pioneering the way. 
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A SALUTE’ TO A PIONEER ENTERPRISE 





ACK in November of 1899, in Warren, 

Ohio, a buggy-type contraption fumed and 
rattled along the tree-shaded streets, among the 
carriages and wagons. And from the doorways 
and curbs people wondered what the world of 
transportation was coming to. 

The contraption was the first Packard auto- 
mobile. Now the Packard Motor Car Co. is 
celebrating its golden anniversary as an inde- 
pendent producer. It knows well what has 
made its Packard automobiles successful across 
the half century. 

The company says that, from the start, good 
engineering had much to do with it. And 
there was always a mechanical adventuresome- 
ness. These qualities paid off. Two thousand 
automobile names have dropped from the 
American scene since the day when Packard 
began. 

James Ward Packard, an inventive mechan- 
ical engineer, was the founder of the company. 
With his brother, William D. Packard, he was 
manufacturing electric lamps and cables at 
Warren in the 90’s when the interest in auto- 
mobiles started. They bought a Winton, the 
automobile product of a Cleveland bicycle 
manufacturer. 

But the Winton broke down repeatedly and 
caused bitter argument between James Ward 
Packard and Winton. Winton said: 

“If you’re so smart, Mr. Packard, why don't 
you make a car yourself?” 

Packard retorted, “I will.” 

He called his first car the “Model A.” 
Twelve horsepower lay in a single big cylinder 
beneath the seat. But it climbed hills and 
pulled through sand, and a neighbor, happily 
startled, bought it for $1,250. 

Packard made more cars and sold them. In- 
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terest spread; the automobile fad was on. A 
man wrote in to ask for literature. Packard said 
to an assistant: “We don’t have any sales liter- 
ature. Tell him to ask the man who owns one.” 
A great sales slogan was thus created, and it 
persists to this day. 

Some of the men who “owned one” were 
prominent, indeed. ‘Three Packards were dis- 
played at the first American automobile show 
at Madison Square Garden in New York in 
1900. ‘Two were bought by William Rocke- 
feller, the third by Hollis Honeywell of Boston. 

It was a Detroiter, Henry Bourne Joy, who 
brought Packard to Detroit. A man of means 
and enamored of speed, Joy watched two Pack- 
ard cars overtake racing New York City fire 
apparatus. So he bought a Packard; he also 
bought into the company and _ interested 
friends in investing. Packard was moved to 
Detroit in 1903, into a specially designed, re- 
inforced concrete building—the world’s first. 

Packard and his engineers invented the uni- 
versally used ““H” gear slot. Packard since 1901 
had used a steering wheel instead of the then 
commonly used tiller. The company had pio- 
neered, too, in changing from the right-hand 
English drive to the safer left-hand drive. 

The company concentrated, however, on en- 
gines. Jesse Vincent, a mechanical genius who 
learned engineering in shops and by corre- 
spondence, created America’s first 12-cylinder 
automobile in the Packard Twin Six. 

This car was made from 1915 to 1923 when 
it gave way to eight-cylinder models, still the 
basic Packard line. Manufacture of an im- 
proved 175-horsepower Twin Six was resumed 
between 1932 and 1939. 

Warren G. Harding, the first President to 
motor to inauguration, rode in a Packard Twin 
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Six. Other notables rode in Packards, too. 
Charles A. Lindbergh went along Broadway in 
one after the trans-Atlantic flight; President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt rode in one. General 
Chiang Kai-shek used one. So did Al Capone 
—an armored car. 

Packards have been used by the royal fam- 
ilies of Spain, Belgium, Yugoslavia, Russia and 
Japan. King Alexander of Yugoslavia kept a 
modest 48 of them in his garages. The last of 
the Romanofts, Czar Nicholas, used a ‘T’win Six 
with skis for front wheels. 

Packard’s skill with engines served the coun- 
try in both World Wars. The Liberty airplane 
motor of 1917-18 was an outgrowth of the 
Packard ‘Twin Six. Packard marine engines 
powered every American patrol torpedo boat 
during World War II. Packard also turned 
out 55,000 Rolls-Royce Merlin airplane motors. 

Today Packard is not resting on its laurels. 
The company is spending 7 million dollars on 
facilities to mass-produce its new “Ultramatic”’ 
transmission, and its managers are confident 
that Packard will continue to meet the severe 
competitive challenge of the automobile in- 
dustry. 

Through the half century a big problem of 
the company has been psychological; salesmen 
have had to convince motorists that people 
other than millionaires can drive Packards. 
Ever since the middle 30's, the company con- 
tends, there have been Packards within the 
purse range of the average well-to-do motorist. 

To emphasize this, Packard in recent years 
has featured price in its advertising. 

The company also thinks that long operation 
under the same management makes for profits 
and steady employment. Eddie Jones, who 
worked on the first car in 1899, is among the 
present 1!,000 Packard employes. More than 
half of them have been with the company 
more than 10 years. 

Success came to Packard from what many 
big businesses would call a shoestring. The 
company started with cash capital of only 
$10,000; the entire cash capital eventually put 
into the business was only $525,000. Of this 
amount, $150,000 was provided by the Pack- 
ards and their Warren associates, $250,000 
came from Henry B. Joy and his Detroit 
friends, and $125,000 from other early company 
executives. 

From this amount, and despite five losing 
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years at the start and as many more later, Pack- 
ard has earned profits of 196 million dollars 
and paid 128 million dollars in cash dividends. 

Dexter Mason Ferry Jr., of the seed busi- 
ness, was an original Detroit investor. He put 
up $5,000. Now, through stock dividends and 
splitups, he has 116,500 shares of Packard 
stock worth about $400,000. He has received 
more than a million dollars in cash dividends. 

James Ward Packard lived to see his car be- 
come world-famous. Just before his death in 
1928 he gave more than a million dollars to 
Lehigh University, his alma mater, for an elec- 
trical and mechanical-engineering laboratory. 

Exhibited there and in good running order 
is a Packard “Model A,” the first of more than 
a million cars of the name, half of which are 
still in service. 





CARS FOR TOURISTS ABROAD 


INCE the first automobile, the car owner has taken 
a progressively broader view of its uses. 

Fifty years ago the automobile was a thrilling fad. 
Twenty years ago it was something to use for business 
or for touring far-reaching American roads. 

Now the private automobile is increasingly associated 
with plans for business and pleasure in all parts of the 
earth. The International Travel Department of the 
American Automobile Association, which handles such 
matters for its members, expects to have shipped more 
than 3,000 cars abroad by the end of this year, a 50% 
increase over 1948. 

Cars, indeed, may now be rented in Europe through 
the AAA. New models are available in many countries, 
either on a drive-yourself or chauffeur-driven basis. 

AAA experts suggest: If you intend spending six 
weeks or more abroad, it is wise to take your own car 
even though the trans-Atlantic round-trip shipment rate 
is $500. But if you will stay only two or three weeks, 
it is more economical to rent a car. 

Americans will find it easier to take cars abroad if a 
proposed treaty adopted by the United Nations World 
Conference on Roads and Motor Transport is ratified 
by the U. S. Senate next year. Under this treaty the 
U. S. motorist abroad could drive in Europe with his 
home state license plates and driving credentials. That 
would be a great simplification of rules. 

The number of tourists’ automobiles shipped abroad 
this year will continue to grow because (1) Americans 
are bound for Europe in droves even late in the year; 
(2) there has been steady postwar improvement in 
European highways; and (3) almost all European coun- 
tries make special allotments of fuel to visiting motor- 
ists. And, in many cases, the car provides the business- 
man with the only means of reaching some factory 
towns. 
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PREVIEW OF WHAT THE STORES 
WILL HAVE FOR CHRISTMAS 


more and more in both men’s and 
women’s apparel. Men’s shirts and 
women’s dresses which “dry in an hour 
and don’t have to be ironed” are 
among the latest items featuring the 
wonder fabric. 

Demand for nylon recently caused a 
tightening in the supply, and a num- 
ber of manufacturers discontinued its 





HRISTMAS shoppers this year will get 

more for their money. And with the re- 
laxed instalment-buying regulations, they will 
buy more than they did in recent years. ‘There 
won't be many “bargains” even though the 
prices in many lines are lower than last year. 

There may be shortages in some lines be- 
cause during the spring and summer months 
retailers held back their orders waiting for 
prices to go still lower. At the same time, they 
were selling off the stock they had on hand. 
The result was that many manufacturers got a 
late start on turning out their fall and Christ- 
mas merchandise. 

This situation prevailed to some extent in 
the radio, television, toy and clothing fields. It 
is not expected to have much effect on prices 
but it may limit selection. 

Scaling down of prices generally in recent 
months means that retailers will have to sell 
more items than last year in order to keep their 
dollar volume up. They hope that the reappear- 
ance of better quality and more moderate- 
priced lines will help them do so. 

Here is what shoppers can expect to find in 
the stores, so far as some of the staple lines of 
Christmas merchandise are concerned: 

toys. More than 100,000 different kinds of 
playthings are on the market this year. They 
range all the way from a meat grinder that 
really works to “jet-propelled” planes. There 
are dolls with specially treated nylon wigs that 
can be waved; a toy microphone with which 
junior can stage his own broadcasts; and a plane 
designed to be flown from an automobile 
window. 

Better values are particularly noticeable in 
the toy field and prices are somewhat lower 
than last year. Wheeled vehicles are off 10% 
in price. 

cLotuinc. Nylon still is a magic word, say de- 
partment store buyers, and it is being used 
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use in lower-priced items. But another 
result of the growing popularity of 
nylon is that rayon prices are 20% to 30% 
below those of last year. 

SMALL ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. Retailers are not 
overstocked on these items as they were last 
year. Consequently, there is less incentive for 
price cutting. Nevertheless, prices are lower 
than last year and quality of appliances is better. 

JEWELRY. New lines at moderate and lower 
prices are being shown in both costume and 
fine jewelry. They range all the way from 
14-karat gold cuff links, which close magnet- 
ically on contact, to $20,000 jeweled handbags. 

American watchmakers are showing lower- 
priced models to meet the competition of Swiss 
watchmakers. One domestic company brought 
out 100 new models this year. 

CAMERAS. Inexpensive models are more plenti- 
ful this year but authorities say there will be 
no real price reductions in the better grades. 
Japanese miniature cameras are available. 

TREE DECORATIONS. Prospects are that these will 
be cheaper and plentiful. 

canDy. Boxed varieties are 10% cheaper 
than last year and tend to be more colorfully 
packaged. Bulk candy, peppermint sticks and 
lollypops are from 5% to 10% cheaper. 

PLasTics. Plastic fabrics continue to appear 
in new forms. They are proving especially 
popular for slip covers and draperies. The old 
standbys—table covers and shower curtains— 
are as much in demand as ever. Quality and 
workmanship on plastic items continue to 
show improvement. 

FOREIGN Goops. Although foreign goods are 
down in price as a result of the European cur- 
rency devaluations, don’t expect to see many 
more imported items in the stores. The fact is 
that foreign manufacturers still don’t seem to 
have achieved a sufhcient degree of recovery or 
capacity to turn out in sufficient volume and at 
acceptable prices goods demanded by the U. S. 
market. 
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MAGAZINE SALESMAN 


—the door-to-door vendor has a new code of ethics 
to protect the subscribing public 


EXT time someone rings the 

doorbell and asks you to “help 

him through college” by buying a 

magazine subscription, you can shut 

the door on his foot with the full 
approval of his boss. 

The magazine-selling companies 
are out to make the subscription 
salesman a more-or-less welcome vis- 
itor, instead of a target for jokes and 
watchdogs. ‘I'he old college routine, 
true or not, is one of many practices 
that they are sure do not win friends. It is one 
of many trouble spots due to be remedied in a 
face lifting of the hard-bitten subscription-sell- 
ing industry. 

The face lifting will be directed by a newly 
formed Association of Subscription Agencies, 
based in New York. The objectives are to write 
and enforce a code of selling ethics, eliminate 
cutthroat, reputation-ruining practices within 
the industry itself, and carry on promotion work. 

This is not the first face-lifting attempt. Oth- 
ers, notably one known as the Central Registry 
Plan, have had limited success but were crea- 
tures of the magazine publishers, not the selling 
agencies themselves. Now, for the first time, the 
agencies are going in for self-regulation. 

Of chief interest to the general public, as po- 
tential customers, is the ASA’s resolve to get rid 
of such familiar characters as these: 

& The salesman who makes a phony sympathy 
appeal. He wants you to buy because he’s a vet- 
eran or a hard-up college student or has a sick 
mother. 

> ‘The salesman who offers to sell you a maga- 
zine that is not on his list, and for which he is 
not authorized to take subscriptions. 

> The fast-talking operator who recruits teen- 
age salesmen in one town through misleading 
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advertisements, and eventu- 
ally leaves them stranded 
without funds in another 
town miles from home. 

® The salesman who mis- 
represents himself as raising 
money for a charitable insti- 
tution, or opens up with 
some line about “the club 
we're getting up in the 
neighborhood.” 

& Outright frauds, like the 
classic case of a solicitor who posed as a Treasury 
agent. He asked householders to turn in their 
old defense stamps for magazine subscriptions, 
in order to help the government redeem out- 
standing stamps. 

If one of these miscreants turns up at your 
door, the ASA suggests you find out his name 
and agency and report to the association office 
at 254 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





BIG BUSINESS. Peddling magazine subscriptions 
is known technically as “field selling,” and it is 
not the fly-by-night operation you may have 
thought it. It’s big business. 

The principal segment of it, the 20-odd na- 
tional “‘paid-in-full” agencies, grossed about 20 
million dollars last year. The five largest took in 
about 15 million of that. Thousands of men and 
women earn excellent year-round incomes sell- 
ing magazine subscriptions at the door. 

Field selling is an indispensable element in 
the billion-dollar magazine industry. With a 
couple of war-born exceptions, few if any mod- 
ern magazines have succeeded without it. 

Its importance rests on the simple fact that 
it is the only direct sales force a magazine has. 
Newsstands, advertisements, and mail solicita- 
tion all play valuable roles in drumming up 
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trade. But few periodicals arrive or survive with- 
out the door-to-door agent. 

There are three major types of national 
agency. Most major operators are “‘paid-in-full” 
agencies. (Members of this group founded the 
ASA, have invited all others to join.) Salesmen 
sell at full price for cash in advance, though 
sometimes the solicitor collects part of the price, 
with the subscription to start as soon as the cus- 
tomer mails the balance to the agency. 

“Instalment” agencies take a down payment, 
collect the balance in monthly instalments after 
the subscription starts. 

_ “Premium” agencies specialize in free gifts 
with each purchase and in special combination 
offers. 

Smaller types of operation are legion. In 
“sponsorship” selling, part of the proceeds goes 
to some institution or fraternal organization or 
charity. There are small agencies and individuals 
that work locally. Thousands of amateurs are 
also in action—housewives and school kids earn- 
ing pin money, parishioners raising money for 
their churches, and so on. 

Several unique aspects of the business have 
caused most of the headaches that the ASA will 
now try to cure. One of them is the fact that 
agents take orders instead of delivering a prod- 
uct. In addition the salesman is twice removed 
from the producer. This creates a made-to-order 
advantage for men who are more imaginative 
than ethical. 

Most national agencies do their actual selling 
through “crew managers,” who are really inde- 
pendent contractors commissioned by the 
agency. The crew manager hires his own sales- 
men, finances their expenses, directs their work, 
and forwards the take, less commissions, to the 
agency. With crew managers operating entirely 
on their own and traveling all over the country, 
it has often been difficult for anybody to control 
their activities properly. 


THE CLEANUP. Setting the house in better order 
will be the task of the new Association of Sub- 
scription Agencies. At its head will be a man 
with long experience in the field, though not 
directly connected with it—Frank Ware, an in- 
dependent publishers’ consultant who has spent 
23 years in the magazine business. 

Ware has had a hand in previous attempts to 
police the industry. But this time he will wield 
three new and potent weapons: 
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1. The willing cooperation of the agencies, 
who have decided that long-haul respectability 
pays better than one-shot sales. 

2. The right to hold an agency responsible 
for any and all acts of its crew managers and 
their salesmen. 

3. The power to expel agencies that violate 
the rules consistently. 

This last is the real clincher. Publishers, better 
business bureaus, chambers of commerce, and 
police departments will have brochures explain- 
ing the organization’s aims and methods, and 
listing all members. Notifying these people of 
an expulsion for rule violations can virtually put 
the offending agency out of business. 

Part of the ASA’s job will be to protect the 
agencies and salesmen, too. The system of keep- 
ing local authorities posted will help salesmen 
greatly in maintaining smooth relations in com- 
munities they visit. 

There are many difficulties of this kind: A 
housewife buys a subscription to a weekly mag- 
azine. A month later, the magazine has not yet 
begun to arrive, and she complains to police that 
Solicitor A and Agency B have fleeced her. In 
most cases the explanation is that the magazine 
has been slow in processing and entering the 
new subscription. ASA will speed adjustment 
of this sort of trouble. 

Finally, one of the association’s biggest tasks . 
will be to try to put a couple of ideas across to 
the reading public. 

One is that the subscription solicitor is not 
a petty racketeer, but an independent business- 
man doing a legitimate job—the same job done 
by al! house-to-house salesmen, whether they 
offer vacuum cleaners, brushes, life insurance, 
or what have you. 

A second is that the solicitor is offering a 
worth-while service—it is a lot more convenient, 
and often cheaper, to buy a subscription than 
to keep running out for individual copies. ‘The 
important role played in the economy and soci- 
ety by the agent’s product, magazines, will be 
stressed; also, the fact that visiting sales crews 
help local business by spending where they work 
and by bringing into local homes publications 
that advertise what the town’s businessmen are 
selling. 

The net result of the whole effort, the ASA’s 
founders hope, will be better salesmen, a cleaner 
reputation, friendlier customers, and—in the 
long run—more business. 
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Says Mr. Hoover: 


O NATION can remain static and sur- 

vive. But dynamic progress is not made 
with dynamite. And that dynamite today is 
the geometrical increase of spending by our 
governments—federal, state and local. 

Twenty years ago, persons directly or indi- 
rectly receiving regular monies from the gov- 
ernment represented about one person in every 
forty of the population. ‘Today about one 
person out of every seven in the population is 
a regular recipient of government monies. 

In the long run it is the average working 
citizen who pays by hidden and other taxes. I 
have made up a little table showing the num- 
ber of days which this kind of citizen must 
work on an average to pay the taxes. 


Days work 
Obligations from former wars_...........1] 
Defense and cold war 3 eee 
Other federal expenditures__....____________.12 
State and local expenditures_._._........14 
Total thus far entices 61 


But beyond this the seriously proposed fur- 
ther spending now in process will take another 
twenty days work from Mr. and Mrs. Aver- 
age Working Citizen. Taking out holidays, 
Sundays, ‘nuk average vacations, there are about 
235 working days in the year. Therefore, this 
total of 81 days work a year for taxes is about 
one week out of every month. 

To examine what we are doing, we must get 
away from such sunshine figures as the gross 
national income. We must reduce our prob- 
lem to the possible savings of the people after a 
desirable standard of living. If we adopt the 


From a speech at Stanford University on Mr. —_ 
ver’s seventy-fifth birthday. 
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On the soapbox this month, warning against excessive growth of the 
State, is a foremost elder statesman and philosopher, Herbert Hoover. 


Some people may disagree with his viewpoint, but they respect him. 


federal government’s estimate of such a desir- 
able standard, then the actual, and the serious- 
ly proposed, national and local governmental 
spending will absorb between 75% and 85% 
of all the savings of the people. In practice it 
does not work evenly. The few will have some 
savings, but the many must reduce their stand- 
ard of living to pay the tax collector. 

And it is out of savings that the people must 
provide their individual and family security. 
From savings they must buy their homes, their 
farms and their insurance. It is from their 
savings finding their way into investment that 
we can sustain and stimulate progress in our 
productive system. 

There are many absolute necessities and 
there are many less urgent meritorious and de- 
sirable things that every individual family in 
the nation would like to have but cannot af- 
ford. ‘To spend for them or borrow money 
for them would endanger the family home and 
the family life. So it is with the national 
family. 

In the end these solutions of national prob- 
lems by spending are always the same—power, 
more power, more centralization in the hands 
of the state. 

We have not had a great socialization of 
property, but we are on the last mile to col- 
lectivism through governmental collection and 
spending of the savings of the people. 

A device of these advocates of gigantic spend- 
ing is the manipulation of words, phrases and 
slogans to convey new meanings different from 
those we have long understood. These malign 
distortions drug thinking. They drown it in 
emotion. We see government borrowing and 
spending transferred into the soft phrase “defi- 
cit spending.” The slogan of a “welfare state” 
has emerged as a disguise for the totalitarian 
state by the route of spending. 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: 
12 TESTED WAYS TO AVOID SUCCESS 





OUNG men and women get lots of advice, ment within some special sphere of operations. 
whether they ask for it or not, on how to You can’t use them all, for some are contra- 
get ahead in the business world. ‘They get it dictory, involving resorts to opposite extremes. 
from their parents and teachers and elder rela- Anyway, overdoing things might just get you 
tions at the drop of a hat, and it is plentiful. fired, which is often inconvenient. <A _ well- 

Authoritative advice on how not to get chosen handful should do the trick. 
ahead is almost impossible to find. And so to And if, by chance, you are a young man or 
meet the ever-present demand for such in- woman who is interested in climbing, despite 
formation, the following pages offer 12 tried everything—it’s just possible that some of these 
and tested methods by which any young person guideposts may be of use to you too. 
can easily avoid success. 

There are many advantages in not getting 1. Don’t look ahead or make plans or set a 
ahead in the world. Success frequently in- goal for yourself—just drift with the current. 
volves extra doses of hard work, long hours, This helps you beat back any temptation to 
risks, worries, criticism from all sides, and high buckle down and work toward some higher job 
income taxes. Much of this can be avoided that may strike your fancy. You will be less 
by bedding down in some mediocre job where likely to fritter away time studying or other- 
one can work along in relative obscurity un- wise improving your job qualifications. Also, 
til the time comes to start cashing social se- if you aren’t headed anywhere in particular, not 
curity checks. much harm will be done even if you do weaken 

If you are anxious to escape the burdens of and indulge in some form of self-improvement 
success, study these rules for staying behind. now and then. 

They are guaranteed to help you avoid becom- Try to keep away from companies that have 
ing a top boss of any kind. Most of them are training programs, aptitude tests, and careful 
effective in preventing even limited advance- personnel records. ‘They're poison. In such 
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companies, management men are always snoop- 
ing around trying to find out whether you have 
talent they can develop and trying to map a 
career for you. They'll want to discover just 
what type of work you're best fitted for, which 
is the last thing you should care about. 

You will also find it a big help to change 
jobs frequently. Do it aimlessly, hopping to a 
new one whenever you get bored or whenever 
something that pays.a little more happens 
along. ‘This will make it pretty hard for your 
employer to consider you seriously for promo- 
tion; he will be leery of grooming you for some- 
thing better, because he will always suspect 
that you aren't permanent. 


2. Run down the outfit you work for, during 
working hours and after. ‘This helps to nip en- 
thusiasm in the bud and keep your morale, and 
that of others, at a suitably low ebb. Whenever 
vou get a chance, explain to outsiders what an 
unfair, inefficient and generally second-rate 
company yours is. Loyalty is all very well, but 
after all you were hired to do a job, not wave 
a flag. 

In the office or shop, get to be a full-time 
member of a gossip and rumor-mongering 
circle. Keep the stories circulating—the com- 
pany s going to be sold, the sales manager had 
a big fight with the plant superintendent, big 
layoffs are due. When the supply of rumors 
falls off, invent your own. 

All of this helps to hold back the company 
itself, and you with it. 


3. Don’t display any extra interest or initiative. 
Never try to improve your job routine, for 
example. Even though there may be obvious 
ways of doing the job better, don’t use them. 
If the boss wants things done differently, let 
him say so. 

Keep quiet in conferences and discussions 
to which you are supposed to contribute. If 
you must talk, or if they pester you with ques- 
tions, don’t bother about expressing yourself 
clearly and concisely. Leave as confused an 
impression as possible. It helps to mumble a 
bit, if you can manage it. 


4. Acquire the habit of expecting something 
for nothing. A basic one, this—gets you in the 
proper frame of mind for not succeeding. 

Always look for the quickest and easiest way 
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to get what you want. If it’s security, let the 
government provide it. If it’s recognition, try 
talking like the big shot you aren’t. And if you 
haven't earned a raise, be sure to complain bit- 
terly when you don’t get it. 

Don’t save any money. On the contrary, 
live just a wee bit beyond your means; instead 
of working to reach a better-paying position, 
just act as though you already had it. If you 
are often late in paying bills, the boss may get 
a complaint now and then, which will dampen 
any misguided enthusiasm he may have about 
you. And, most important of all, you will be 
able to stew about a lot of personal worries and 
thus keep from doing too good a job. 


9. Take offense at criticism but don’t take it 
to heart. Never let criticism, however just, 
needle you into correcting some valuable fault. 
It's a good idea to suggest, directly or indirectly, 
that the critic go climb a tree. If this is impos- 
sible, because the critic is your superior, re- 
lieve your feelings with a few nasty remarks 
behind his back about his bad habits. Then 
forget the whole thing. 





6. Never get out of one narrow groove. 
This is one of the most effective means there 
is for getting ahead just so far without ever 
reaching the top. 

The trend for the last 15 or 20 years has been 
for young people to specialize more and more, 
which has created a marked shortage of young- 
ish men with the all-around ability and know- 
how needed in tomorrow’s top executives. 

Don’t buck this trend; it’s made to order 
for you. Stick in one groove for all you're 
worth, not just at the start of your career but 
all the way. Don’t waste time trying to learn 
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how other departments operate. Don't try to 
follow general business trends or keep up with 
company policy. If you’re in production, for 
example, don’t bother your head about sales, 
about who buys the product and why. 

By keeping your attention fixed firmly on 
one narrow, specialized field, you will avoid 
any well-rounded skill and knowledge that 
might threaten you with advancement. This 
method, by itself, can’t prevent you from 
getting ahead to an extent within the limits of 
that field; but it will certainly keep you inside 
these limits. 


7. Cover up your mistakes. Owning up to er- 
rors might force you to learn something; by 
cleverly covering up, you can get by for a long 
time without learning anything. And remem- 
ber: A mistake carefully concealed can always 
be made over and over again. 

If the boner is such that it can’t be hidden, 
try to pin the blame on somebody else. If 
that too is impossible, be ready with a long 
involved alibi. 

But never just admit a mistake and face the 
music. Such straightforwardness is likely to 
attract too much attention. 


8. Resist authority and supervision. Let ev- 
eryone know that you consider yourself a 
member of the subordinate ranks, always at 
odds with those who are running things, and 
chances are you'll be allowed to remain in those 
ranks. ‘Take this example: 

Young Herkimer Smith has progressed to 
the post of foreman and has decided that he 
doesn’t want to advance any further. One day 
a couple of his men come to him and complain 
about company regulations for checking out 
tools and supplies. 

Herkimer, if alert to opportunities for avoid- 
ing promotion, will resist any impulse to (a) 
explain why these regulations are in force, and 
(b) make an impersonal investigation of the 
complaint. He will, instead, say “Don’t look 
at me; I don’t make the rules around here,” 
and then join in a brief discussion of how 
dopey those front office people are. 

This is a good point on which to test your 
basic fitness for escaping success. If you find 
yourself instinctively allied with the order- 
takers on most points of authority or super- 
vision, then you have what it takes to stay 
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behind. If instinct places you on the side of 
the order-givers, then you are infected with the 
stuff from which executives are made and must 
watch yourself. 





9. Go over the head of your immediate supe- 
rior whenever possible. There are few more 
effective ways of keeping the bosses from 
getting too fond of you. ‘They will soon con- 
clude, among other things, that if you have no 
respect for proper communication channels 
when sending complaints and suggestions and 
ideas upward, you would probably ignore the 
chain of command in the opposite direction, 
too. 

In effect you are demonstrating your ability 
to cause friction and misunderstanding. And 
as long as it is clear that you are not acting 
out of malice but just out of poor judgment, 
you will probably be neither demoted nor pro- 
moted—but just passed over. 


10. Remember that any of your associates may 
be out to knife you—so beware of “cooperation.” 
You look out for yourself and let the next 
guy look out for himself. Don’t fall for a lot 
of guff about “teamwork.” You can assume 
that you have enough trouble taking care of 
your own problems, so don’t let anybody talk 
you into helping on anything else. 

If you ever stumble on a really good idea, 
keep it to yourself. You might get something 
for it someday, so there’s no sense in giving 
it free to the company. 

You will do well, however, to align yourself 
with some office clique, rather than try to play 
a completely lone hand. Ideally, the clique 
should be one which holds to your general 
principles of non-cooperation. 
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11. Keep yourself worn-out and tense. [his 
method is most commonly observed among 
men who are part way up the ladder but who 
don’t want to go over the big hump into top 
management. 

The trick is to get completely snarled up in 
your work. Don’t devote any time at all to 
outside interests or hobbies. Forget about 
recreation and ignore your health. Instead, 
worry about the job all the time. Keep your 
nose in «s many needless and inconsequential 
details as possible. 

You will find that, for a time, you seem to 
be moving ahead. But after a while things 
start going wrong—you re nervous and blow up 
at a critical moment, you're not quite sure 
what’s important and what isn't, your temper 
is short and your viewpoint narrow. That extra 
drive and energy that push others on up will, 
for you, be drained off in a constant nervous 
fret. 

Clearly this is a very strenuous way of side- 
stepping advancement. If you don’t feel up 
to it, you may prefer the following alternative, 
Number 12, which is a good deal easier and 
even more effective in most cases. 





12. Don’t spend any more time on work than is 
absolutely necessary. Here we have the opposite 
extreme from Number 11. Start off by remind- 
ing yourself that the company doesn’t pay you 
for going to night school, reading the trade 
journals or studying. Get firmly in mind that 
you were hired to spend eight hours a day on 
the premises pounding a typewriter or keeping 
books or tending a machine or whatever it is you 
do. 

Then simply act accordingly. Keep one eye 
on the clock all day; at two minutes before 
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quitting time start for the nearest exit and 
forget all about the job. If anyone has the 
nerve to suggest that you work overtime for a 
few minutes, make sure he sees that you feel 
imposed upon. When asked to take on extra 
work, look exasperated and say, “Am I sup- 
posed to do everything around here?” 

Never do anything you're not going to get 
paid for. Never tire yourself out if you can 
avoid it. And never spend too much time try- 
ing to solve a particularly tough problem. 
After all, the bosses get paid to handle the 
tough ones. 


There you have a dozen of the most funda- 
mental and useful detours around success that 
can be charted from experience records and 
expert study. The list is far from complete; 
but only a little common sense is needed to 
supplement or adapt it. 

For instance, suppose an employe finds that 
he can do his job in less than the allotted time. 
He should never let the boss know it. Instead, 
he should fill in the time with some appropri- 
ate activity, such as staring intently at an of- 
ficial-looking document kept handy for such 
emergencies. Otherwise the boss may get the 
idea that he is an above-average worker, an 
employe with energy and initiative, capable 
of handling a bigger job. 

There is, of course, no sure-fire formula for 
not getting ahead. Potential mediocrities must 
tread a precarious path between outright fail- 
ure on the one hand and success on the other. 
Their task—to get along without getting very 
far—is truly not easy. 

But young people with potential ability who 
select three or four suitable methods and con- 
centrate on them have a good chance of pull- 
ing through. Hopeful bosses may give them a 
crack at this or that opportunity but will soon 
learn to leave them alone. When promotions 
are due, their names will be carefully consid- 
ered before they are passed over. 

Given an even break, they will eventually 
pull through to that safe and unspectacular 
middle ground which might best be described 
as “white-collar limbo.” 

Young people with potential ability who fail 
to heed this advice, who deliberately pass up 
these routes to mediocrity—there’s no telling 
where they're liable to end up. They might 
even go all the way to the top. 
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Your Questions 





Ansvered 


ASK US for information or judgment on questions of 


current interest. We do not have space to publish answers to all 


questions received, but we shall reply by letter to all who write. 





GOLD. Is it legal for an individ- 
ual to buy gold and keep it as 
an investment or hedge against 
inflation? 

Yes. A U.S. citizen may in- 
vest in gold which has been 
newly mined in the United 
States or its territories, and 
which is still in its natural state. 
He is not allowed to melt, smelt 
or refine the gold or send it out- 
side the country. 


EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN. What 
states have laws that guarantee 
equal pay for women? 

California, Connecticut, [lh- 
nois, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island and 
Washington prohibit wage-dis- 
crimination practices against 
women. 


SELLING TO THE MILITARY. Is 
there a central information bu- 
reau for businessmen who wish 
to sell to the armed forces? 

The Military Procurement I[n- 
formation Office, Room 3-D733, 
the Pentagon, Washington 25, 
D. C., acts as a central directing 
service for businessmen seeking 
contracts. [ts function is lim- 
ited to this direction service; it 
does not furnish specific assist- 
ance in obtaining contracts. 


DOWNSTAIRS MERGER. What type 
of corporation reorganization is 
called a downstairs merger? 

This reorganization, some- 
times referred to as a down- 
stream merger, represents a 
merging of a parent or holding 
company with an operative sub- 
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sidiary. The parent company 
turns over its stock to the sub- 
sidiary and then goes out of 
business. After this reorgan- 
ization, the stockholders hold 
stock directly in the operating 
corporation rather than indirect- 
ly through the holding com- 
pany. 


HOUSING HELP FOR FARMERS. Does 
the 1949 housing act provide 
for loans to make minor repairs 
on farms? 

Special loans and grants are 
available to improve sanitary and 
safety conditions. Two quali- 
fications, however, must be met: 
The owner must live on _ his 
farm, and the income from the 
farm must be insufficient to al- 
low the normal necessary im- 
provements. 


PARKING METERS. How widely 
are parking meters used in the 
U. S.? 

Approximately 2,000 munici- 
palities, large and small, have 
parking meters. About 700,000 
meters were in use at the end of 
1948, a 28% increase during the 
year. 


WHEAT AGREEMENT. What is the 
maximum selling price for a 
bushel of wheat under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement? 

The maximum price that can 
be paid for a bushel of wheat 
during the four years covered by 
the agreement (August 1, 1949, 
through July 31, 1953) is $1.80. 
There is also a minimum price, 
set at $1.50 per bushel for the 
first year and 10 cents less for 
each successive year. 
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CONVENTIONS. How much was 
spent last year by delegates at- 
tending conventions? 

A grand total of $853,056,256 
was spent at conventions during 
1948, according to the Interna- 
tional Association of Conven- 
tion Bureaus. This amount 
covered hotel expenses, meals, 
local transportation, entertain- 
ment, retail purchases and mis- 
cellaneous items. 


TAXES ON TRUCKS. Frequently 
trucks carry a notice stating the 
amount of special taxes paid on 
the vehicle tor the year. What 
do these taxes include? 

Special truck taxes include 
state registration fees, state mo- 
tor carrier and _ trailer fees, 
special city and county taxes, 
federal excise taxes, state gaso- 
line taxes, and bridge, tunnel, 
ferry and road tolls. Taxes per 
truck averaged $151 in 1948. 


WASHING. Does the amount of 
suds a detergent creates have 
any relationship to its cleaning 
ability? 

Not necessarily. Recent ex- 
periments showed that some 
sudsless detergent solutions re- 
moved soil better than solutions 
with an abundant lather. 


SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS. W hat 
is the maximum retirement ben- 
efit paid under the Social Se- 
curity law today, and who is en- 
titled to receive it? 

The maximum payment is 
$45.20 a month. An individu- 
al reaching retirement age now 
would receive it if he had been 
working since the Social Secur- 
ity act went into effect and if 
during that time he had paid 
Social Security taxes on earn- 
ings of at least $3,000 a year. 


CHARITY AS BENEFICIARY. If I 
make a life insurance policy 
payable to a charitable or edu- 
cational institution, will the 
premiums be deductible from 
my income tax? 

Yes, provided (a) you don’t 
reserve the right to change the 
beneficiary; and (b) the annual 
premiums plus other charitable 
deductions don’t exceed 15% of 
your adjusted gross income. 
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GOING, GOING, cone.... 


AUCTIONEER SELLS EVERYTHING AND MAKES YOU LIKE IT, TOO 





OME people go to auctions for the show. 
Others go to engage in a little respectable 
gambling, and to pick up a piddling bargain or 
two. But the dyed-in-the-wool fans go be- 
cause they like the raw competition of auctions, 
when it’s dollar against dollar—and the highest 
bidder wins. 

To all comers, an auction is a spectacle. 
It’s the place where one can buy or sell dia- 
monds and cattle, bankrupt stocks and price- 
less heirlooms. Bidder is pitted against bidder, 
with none of the niceties of the ordinary retail 
store to dress up the scene. Here the stark 
process of establishing price by the crack of the 
auctioneers hammer is exposed for all to 
watch. 

Auctions are also a business. ‘The people 
who run them usually profit well, anywhere 
from 5 to 20 cents on the dollar. Big town or 
little town, the auctioneer’s chant has a fa- 
miliar ring. ‘The ones who prosper at it are 
the ones who combine good reputation with 
showmanship of a Broadway flavor. 

Typical of a successful small town auctioneer 
is Syd Cohan of the Stuart Kingston Co., of 
Rehoboth Beach, Del. Cohan sells treasures 
from the past and present. He sells them in 
volume—often to the tune of several thousand 
dollars a night. 

On a summer evening the goggle-eyed cus- 
tomers fill the 400 chairs and stand six deep 
behind, in their eagerness to watch the antics 
of this explosive, but astute, auctioneer. One 
recent evening Delaware’s governor showed up 
and stayed to the finish. 
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The show that Cohan puts on has gags, 
drama, and slightly restrained horseplay. His 
humor can be subtle (“You should never come 
here with your money—or your wife.” )—or in- 
sulting (“The next bid I get will be a piece of 
chewing tobacco, or a trading stamp!’’). To 
reluctant customers, he is intimidating. To 
willing ones, he is a silken-tongued tempter. 
The most conservative family budget has been 
wrecked in a few minutes by his fine powers 
of persuasion. 

Contrary to all the rules, the customers love 
it. Night after night, they come back for 
more. Selling pearls, Cohan chants: “Every 
woman should have a string; some strings should 
be tighter than others.” The comment invar- 
iably starts the bidding. ‘To a dowager, a late 
bidder, he once exclaimed: “Like the cow’s tail, 
lady, you're a little behind.” The lady beamed. 

Behind the dynamic Cohan’s gags and 
razzle-dazzle, there’s plenty of shrewd know- 
how. It’s the kind of know-how that helps in 
any business where the job is to sell. Cohan 
and his partner, Maury Stein (quiet, reserved, 
polished, as subdued as Cohan is explosive) fol- 
low a set of rules that have brought them sta- 
bility, good reputation and good business: 


KNOW YouR CusTomERS. High -toned auctions 
couldn't succeed in just any small town. Co- 
han and Stein barnstormed for years as auc- 
tioneers before they decided Rehoboth was the 
place to settle. It is small-town, but with lots 
of big money around. Its summer population 
consists of people who like expensive things and 
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also like to get them in a bargain atmosphere. 
Cohan is fond of telling them: “This audience 
must be the richest we’ve had here all season. 
It sure knows how to hold on to its money!” 


MASTER THE BUYER'S MOOD. Relaxed, and in good 
humor, buyers will go all out. Gambling 
and speculative instincts come to the fore. 
But let the bidding get tense and competitive, 
and the atmosphere electrifies. People become 
cautious, careful. Stein senses this. So he 
cues Cohan to shift from the $1,000 diamond 
watch on the block to a 75-cent ash tray. Co- 
han sells a dozen of them with his patter, 
bantering the audience and kidding it, until 


once more there’s that relaxed mood. 
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HOW TO BUY AT AUCTIONS 


Spee erm the glib banter of the auctioneer, there’s 
a shrewd calculating strategy, intent on getting 
you to bid in those heated few minutes when it’s 
near-fatal to lose your sense of monetary balance. 

So, before you bid, remember: 
> Look over the goods in advance. Be wary of 
“junk,” pseudo-antiques, imperfect gems. Once the 
item’s on the auction block, it’s too late to examine 
what you’re buying. 
> Plan your bidding strategy. Judge, if possible, the 
retail value of the goods, then set your maximum 
bid 20% or 30% under this figure. If the item is 
woith more to you, bid more. If not, hold your 
peace. 
® In bidding, stay cool and collected. Don’t let the 
excitement get you. Stick to your strategy, and ig- 
nore the blandishments of the auctioneer. You're 
a sucker once you show him you really want the 
item. 
> Buy only from reputable auctioneers. Stay away 
from fly-by-nights. Check with your friends to deter- 
mine whether the auction house is honest—or 
phony. For at least one session, “sit in’ on the 
auction, but don’t bid. 
> Beware of shills and dealers. Shills—decoys in the 
audience to push the bids up—can be spotted, 
but it takes sharp looking. Dealers operate in com- 
binations. They often heckle the auctioneer, try to 
rattle him. When they’re bidding, it’s no place for 
an amateur. 

& Don't bid unless you mean it. A bid is an oral 
contract. If you refuse to pay up, the auctioneer 
can summon you into court. 

There are real bargains to be had at auctions. 
You can save plenty by careful and planned buying. 
But remember and remember again: “Let the buyer 
beware” is never more true than when you are cast 
under the spell of the auctioneer’s chant. 
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TIME YOUR SALES ARGUMENT. Get the audience’s 
attention and monopolize it. Put over the 
clincher—the argument that selis the item. 
Cohan sometimes passes around a tray of gems 
valued in five figures. With the oh’s and ah’s at 
fever pitch, Stein (an expert gemologist) lec- 
tures on how good diamonds differ from the 
bad. Then, climactically, a diamond of mod- 
erate price is put up, lauded as “equal to 
anything at Tiffany's.” Invariably the result- 
ing bidding is heated. 


BEASHOWMAN. At this, Cohan and Stein excel— 
from professional stage-lighting technique to 
the tricks of holding the audience. Cohan 
uses cajolery, threats, warnings, anecdotes and 
humor to make his audience bargain-happy. 
“Tears of joy streaming down the lady’s 
cheeks,” he announces when an item is 
knocked down. “Will you take your change in 
dollars—or a share of the business?” is another 
favorite, after a tension-packed period of bid- 
ding. “Just feel the quality of this wrapping 
paper,” he exclaims in mock disgust when bids 
are low on a packaged item. Or, to a low bid- 
der: “I wouldn’t take a bid like that from my 
own sister. But, then, I don’t love my sister. 
I’ll take the bid!” It’s all showmanship, pure, 
unadulterated, uninhibited. Rarely does it fail 
to put the audience in a spending mood. 


ACQUIRE A GOOD REPUTATION. Cohan and Stein 
couldn’t last if they couldn't be trusted. 
They go to great lengths to tell all there is to 
tell about antiques or rare Persian rugs—where 
they come from, how theyre made, what 
they're worth, what defects they may have. 
Bidding is on the honor system—buy today, 
pay tomorrow. Unlike most auction houses, 
they operate on a money-back guarantee. Less 
than 2% of their customers take advantage of 
it. And when they do (after a night to think 
it over), the explanation is invariably the same: 
“T didn’t sleep a wink all night.” 


“Are you all dead?” is a favorite expression 
of Cohan’s when the bidding falls flat. 
“Hardly,” would be a suitable retort, because 
as long as there are auctions to mix bargains, 
gambling, and free entertainment, the auction 
business is sure to stay very much alive—with 
the customers in there bidding most of the 


time. 
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DRIVE-IN NATION 





RIVE-IN businesses are thriving and in- 

creasing and for several reasons: Ameri- 
cans don’t like to walk any more. We don't 
like to pay to park our cars while shopping. 
The place where we can stick our hands from 
a car window, give our money and take our 
soods, becomes the popular place. 

Generations ago we were a hard-walking peo- 
ple. But, barring the hobbyist hikers, look at us 
now: 

A survey by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation shows that the distance a person is will- 
ing to walk from his car to a store or office 
depends on how much the parking facilities cost 
him. 

If he parks free he will walk eight blocks. If 
the cost is 20 cents, he will walk two blocks. 
And if the charge is 50 cents or more, he wants 
to walk no farther than one block. How long he 
plans to park bears on the case even when park- 
ing is free. 

Maybe it isn’t laziness altogether; maybe it is 
just automobile habit. Whatever it is, thou- 
sands of individual businesses are being shaped 
to serve the trend. Thousands of businesses al- 
ready established are “modernizing” to get the 
drive-in trade. 

Even banks, which ordinarily don’t rush into 
operational changes, are adopting the drive-in 
system. Some banks are providing automobile 
lanes for patrons with light business to transact. 

San Francisco post office officials, among oth- 
ers in the U.S., realized the difficulty patrons 
have in parking to run in and mail letters. ‘They 
are trying out a “Mail Box for Motorists” in 
front of the main post office. The body of the 
mail box looks standard; but the top has a pro- 
truding neck with a letter slot which is easily 
reached by a motorist from his automobile 
window. 

A Lutheran congregation in California and a 
Presbyterian church in Texas are using the 
drive-in idea. In California the first sermon 
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attracted 160 persons in 54 cars. A spokesman 
said the system made for comfort and easy man- 
agement of children. Furthermore, worshipers 
could dress informally, could take off directly 
from church for Sunday outings. 
Perhaps the greatest improvements and inno- 
vations are coming to one of drive-in’s pioneers, 
the outdoor movie, which started during the de- 
pression of the 30’s. Then it was more feasible 
to rig up a screen between outdoor poles than 
to build a theater. 
The idea boomed, then substantially slumped 
except for the patronage of youngsters, who 
called the auto-shows “passion pits.” Now the 
boom is on again. There are 1,000 drive-in the- 
aters in 45 states; better than 100 are under 
construction. 
These aren’t only show houses; they are just 
about everything. Look at the modern ones: 
They provide chemicals to keep rain off wind- 
shields, baby bottle warming apparatus 
and nurses to help prepare formulas for 
movie-going parents with baby-sitter 
problems. You can come in, leave a 
bundle of laundry, see the show and 
pick up the laundry on the way out. 
Some have ponies for children to ride 
when the show gets serious and tire- 
some. Some have miniature golf courses 
and other outdoor games. Some have 
dance floors and swimming pools. Many 
have lunch counters and their shrewd 
operators know that night air creates 
enormous appetites. If one thing fails to pay, 
two or three other things give the house a profit. 
Perhaps the first big drive-in business success 
was the roadside lunchroom. These lunchrooms, 
traditionally, have used girl “carhops.” But the 
Motormats, one of which is on Los Angeles’ 
Beverly Boulevard, show what lies ahead. 
The girls are replaced by mechanical rails 
spoking outward from the central kitchen. At 
the head of each rail is a large box. A motorist 
parked against a rail puts his order in the box 
and presses buttons on the rails. ‘The box slides 
down the rails to the kitchen. 
The box comes back with the bill. The patron 
puts the money in the box and it comes back 
again with the food and his change. 
Don R. Haynes, of Ashland, Ore., has wa- 
gered that he can travel for a year in an auto- 
mobile without ever getting out. He is well 
on the way to winning the bet. 
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VER wonder how much your milkman 

earns? Your bus driver? Or that pretty 
airline hostess? You probably have, for such 
curiosity seems a fairly common trait. 

Everyone knows that carpenters make from 
$16 to $25 a day, depending on where they 
work, and that bricklayers get as much or more. 
But how about some equally obvious but less 
publicized occupations? 

The Department of Labor has the answers. 
Here they are: 

AIRLINE HOSTESSES—On domestic airlines, the 
earnings of hostesses range from $40 to $55 a 
week on runs requiring 85 hours of flying a 
month. On international lines the pay is con- 
siderably higher, especially if the hostess is a 
registered nurse. 

BARBERS—Guaranteed wages for barbers range 
from $25 to $45 weekly, plus commissions and 
tips which vary widely—anywhcre from $25 to 
$40 additional. In most large cities, barbers 
belong to a union. ‘The usual practice is for 
barbers to buy their own uniforms, razors, 
combs and scissors. 

RADIO ANNOUNCERS—It’s not all beer and skittles 
in the radio business. While network an- 
nouncers average $120 weekly, those employed 
on local stations with 15 or more workers aver- 
age only $67. A survey in the spring of 1948 
showed that half of the announcers working the 
week of the survey earned more than $95. But 
announcers in smaller cities—one fourth of the 
whole group—had earnings below $65 a week. 

FBI AGENTS—Although they often have to 
match wits with the country’s smartest crooks, 
the starting pay for FBI agents is $4,856 a 
year, or about $93 a week. To become an 
agent, a man must be either a lawyer or a cer- 
tified public accountant. Field agents get a top 
salary of $7,193 annually—roughly $138 weekly. 

UNDERTAKERS— [he average earnings of under- 
takers and embalmers are not as high as most 
people assume. Weekly earnings of licensed 
embalmers now vary all the way from $35 to 

$100, depending upon the locality. 
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In 1939, nearly one third of all mortuary 
establishments had gross receipts of less than 
$5,000 annually. About 15% 
had receipts of $25,000 or 
more. 

FILLING STATION ATTENDANTS— 
The man who fills your gas 
YY tank and wipes the windshield 
f earns $45 or $50 weekly, on 
the average, which is about 
double his prewar wage. Managers of service 
stations get about $60 a week. 

poctors—In 1947, when the last survey was 
made by the Labor Department, doctors were 
in the top 3% of the population with respect 
to income. ‘Their net incomes—after deduc- 
tion of business expenses—averaged $9,900 in 
that year. That’s about $190 a week. 

INTERIOR DECORATORS—Beginners get $30 to $40 
weekly, but there is a wide range of earnings 
among established decorators. In larger cities, 
decorators in business for themselves often 
earn $10,000 or even $20,000 annually. 

NEWSPAPER REPORTERS— [he American News- 
paper Guild minimum wage scale for beginners 
ranged from $35 to $50 last May. Minimums 
for experienced reporters ran from $60 to $110 
weekly, depending on the size of the city, but 
the going rates actually were considerably 
higher. 

There are no set salary rates for editors. 
The responsible head of a small-town daily may 
get as little as $60 a week. The editor of a big 
metropolitan daily may earn from $35,000 to 
more than $50,000. 

SHOE REPAIRMEN—Before the war skilled men av- 
eraged from $25 to $35 weekly. In recent 
years, wages have risen so that they now get 
from $55 to $80 a week. 

BUS pRiVERS—I’he men who pilot big inter- 
city buses earn an average of $3,800 yearly, or 
about $73 a week. Under Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rules, they cannot drive 
more than 10 hours a day, except in emer- 
gencies. Drivers of local buses average about 
$3,600, or $70 a week. 

BAKERS—A baker's pay varies according to 
whether he makes bread or fancy pastries but 
the basic union wage averages just under $50 
weekly. 





Look for more stories soon about ways of 
making a living and what various jobs pay. 
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“BANELLIS OF UTAH” 


ELLING smoked turkeys which you had 

raised yourself might not be your selection 
for a business of your own if you had no expe- 
rience at it. But you would not be making a 
bad choice if you were able to do as well as 
Ed Banellis, former Air Force captain, late of 
New York City and now of Logan, Utah. 
' Banellis’ smoked-turkey business isn’t out of 
the woods, but its ambitious founder is confi- 
dent that it is well on its way. Last year, his 
first, Banellis sold exactly 164 birds, mostly to 
friends. ‘This year he expects to sell at least 
2,000. He is spending $1,200 on small-scale na- 
tional advertising and he is sending out thou- 
sands of personal letters to potential customers. 

“Banellis of Utah” is the trade name under 
which the business is operated. Banellis is so 
confident of the future of his smoked-turkey 
business that he is already gathering material 
for a book, Smoked Turkey for Connoisseurs, 
which he expects to publish early next year. He 
will cover the history of smoked turkey, the 
several metheds of preparing it and the prob- 
lems involved in starting and operating a 
smoked-turkey business. 

Banellis, his wife and their two children 
settled in the little town of Logan in high 
Cache Valley in northern Utah in September 
1947, after driving across the continent in a 
truck from their home in the East. They knew 
that Utah was ideal for turkey raising—it stands 
eighth in turkey production—and they picked 
it as the place in which to establish a new 
home and a new business. 

Banellis grew up on a dairy farm at Tunk- 
hannock, Pa. He had raised poultry as a hobby 
for 25 years, and after he left the Air Force 
early in 1947 he decided to go into the smoked- 
turkey business. Before starting out for Utah, 
he and his wife spent four months studying all 
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One man markets smoked turkeys by mail; another sells a 
new costume-jewelry line. Two more reports in this series. 


phases of poultry raising at the New York 
State Pheasant Farm at Ithaca. 

Banellis began in a small way with only 
$5,000 capital, a handful of turkeys, and a fam- 
ily recipe for smoking them. When he was 
ready to smoke and sell the first turkeys, he 
wrote a few letters to former associates in New 
York. An initial order for 15 turkeys came 
from a friend, and a small ad in a New York 
Sunday paper brought a flood of orders from 
nearly every state, mostly from former wartime 
associates. 

“Our profit the first year,” says Banellis, 
“was only about 1% because of the expense of 
buying equipment and supplies and our adver- 
tising costs. Another reason was that we tried 
to keep the price down. Our two largest com- 
petitors advertise their product at $1.75 and 
$1.90 per pound. We sell ours for $1.50. We 
also guarantee turkey hens exclusively. Our 
competitors do not. 

“We are also able to produce and offer a 
smaller hen for the housewife who does not 
want to buy 12 pounds. We advertise turkeys 
of 8, 9, 10 and 12 pounds. We have tested 
our competitors’ products and have labored to 
improve the flavor and texture of our own.” 

Banellis employs three persons the year 
around and ten others during the rush season 
of November and December. Smoked turkey 
by Banellis is never processed ahead of time 
and stored. Each turkey is freshly killed and 
smoked, and customers are advised to use the 
meat within 14 days to insure the best flavor. 
Only well-fattened birds less than two years old 
are used, and as soon as the turkey is taken 
from the Banellis ovens and cooled, it is 
wrapped in heavy aluminum foil and rushed 
to the customer. A typed sheet of suggestions 
for the serving of smoked turkey, either hot or 
cold, is packed with each shipment. 

There are two methods of curing turkeys: 
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One method is to process the birds in brine 
which is made with smoked salt or to which 
“liquid smoke” has been added. The other, 
which Banellis uses, is to cure the turkeys first 
in a sugar-and-salt brine and then smoke them 
in applewood smoke. 

Curing mixtures vary from company to com- 
pany and are guarded trade secrets. The neces- 
sary ingredients are salt, sugar and saltpeter. 
Wine, spices and other condiments may be 
added to the brine solution or rubbed over the 
carcass. 

Smoked-turkey and poultry meat has been 
known for centuries but Banellis says that only 
recently has the delicacy been available to any 
extent. He thinks this is probably because the 
recipes for smoking have been either family 
treasures or trade secrets. ‘The processing raises 
the price to the customer, but Banellis believes 
that when the public is fully educated to the 
taste and convenience of smoked turkey, it will 
be as popular as smoked ham, chicken and 
various kinds of bacon. 

To make a success in the smoked-turkey in- 
dustry, Banellis says, one must know first how 
to raise the turkeys to plump maturity. The 
mortality of turkeys, even under ideal condi- 
tions, is sometimes as high as 50%. Next, one 
must have the ability to sell, the ability to 
meet competition. A moderate amount of cap- 


ital is required, but the larger the better, be- 
cause the turkey business may not show profits 
until after three or more years of operation. 

Competition is keen, although there are not 
more than a dozen or so smoked-turkey proces- 
sors in the business and the total number of 
people they employ is less than 500. 

Banellis does not believe in hiding his light 
under a bushel. He and his wife write an 
average of 15 friendly letters a day, using very 
fancy stationery—fine white paper with letter- 
head in gold. 

With each letter is enclosed a leaflet show- 
ing a ready-to-carve smoked turkey and a cap- 
tion which assures the reader that “Banellis 
smoked turkey from verdant Cache Valley is 
truly a cache of supreme goodness and delight 
for the connoisseur.’ 

If the reader has any doubt about how won- 
derful Cache Valley and its products are, he 
has only to turn inside the leaflet to read: 

‘Here, where trappers once cached their 
furs, pure canyon streams and vast green ranges 
of succulent alfalfa nourish the most choice 
full-breasted meat turkeys in the world—thou- 
sands of plump, white and _broad-breasted 
bronze turkeys living only for the day when 
they will grace your table as delicious, tempt- 
ing, ready-to-eat smoked turkey of Utah by 
Banellis.”’ 





JEWELRY FROM MILITARY INSIGNIA 


ILLIAM R. Agnew, while stationed over- 
seas with the Army, got the idea for a 
jewelry business one day as he was looking 
around Paris for a gift for his best girl. What 
he finally selected was an army belt buckle 
from the Napoleonic wars. He found that this 
gift made an unusually attractive piece of cos- 
tume jewelry. His fiancee, a French girl, was 
delighted with it. 
Agnew had a hunch that American girls 


would be equally happy to wear similar mili- 
tary insignia. He acted on this idea and pur- 
chased a selection of material which he shipped 
to his mother in New York. 


His mother, who ran a florist shop on Mad- 
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ison Avenue, displayed the insignia 
in her store window and sold out the 
original and additional shipments. 

Thus a unique jewelry business 
was born. By 1946, Agnew, then 32, had mar- 
ried his fiancee and returned to the United 
States. He had used his army savings and 
mustering-out pay to purchase some 200 
pounds of military insignia, including uniform 
buttons, buckles, shoulder insignia. These he 
fashioned into earrings, pins, bracelets, clips 
and belt buckles. 

The swift acceptance of this jewelry was 
something of a surprise to Agnew, but its pop- 
ularity was undeniable. Fashion editors and 
the jewelry industry took notice. 

Agnew had never been in business before. 
His employment record, on the other hand, 
was colorful and checkered. He was the orig- 
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inal model for Terry of the comic strip, “Terry 
and the Pirates.” He had been a folk singer, 
life guard, actor, commercial photographer, 
guitar player and orchestra leader. 

During 1946-1947 he ran his jewelry business 
alone, still using the window of his mother’s 
flower shop as his showroom. 

As his business grew, Agnew obtained ex- 
clusive contracts with the manufacturers of mil- 
itary insignia supplying the governments of 
Great Britain and her Dominions, France, 
Poland, Belgium, China, the Netherlands. He 
obtained permission from these governments 
to convert the insignia into costume jewelry. 

Each piece of jewelry retains the basic de- 
sign of the military emblem. But by shifting 
colors Agnew puts his individual touch on each 
trinket. They are enameled, plated, antiqued 
or mounted on suitable backgrounds. For ex- 
ample, pins are made out of cap insignia of 
the British Chaplains Department. Regimental 
insignia of the Scottish Black Watch become 
dress and sweater ornaments. 


N the past 18 months “Jewelry by Agnew” 

and “Regimentals by Agnew” have become 
credit lines familiar to fashion and jewelry cir- 
cles. What made the Agnew enterprise click? 
For one thing, his jeweiry retails in the medium- 
price range: from $2 to $10 per item, plus fed- 
eral tax. It fills a gap between “junk” jewelry 
and expensive costume jewelry. The industry 
had long been looking for a new idea. Agnew 
supplied it. 

Agnew, in addition, was quick to realize that 
to build a stable company he needed the help 
of somebody who had extensive business ex- 
perience. He also needed additional capital be- 
cause of his rapid expansion. So in 1948 he 
took in two friends as partners. 

One was William S. Palmer, a successful 
lumberman with an interest in crafts, who now 
is the company president. The other was 
George Osk, a former dance-band musician, 
who is now production chief at the factory in 
Long Island City which employs 10 workers. 
In addition, Elizabeth Rich, who had pre- 
viously been a promotion writer on the maga- 
zine Seventeen, assisted in the company’s sales 
promotion efforts. She married George Osk 
and became the fourth member of the firm. 

The first year after Agnew took in his part- 
ners, the company’s volume topped $100,000 
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—a record achieved without the aid of ad- 
vertising or salesmen. 

After that, however, an aggressive direct-mail 
campaign was started. And in January of this 
year five salesmen were hired to push the 
Agnew line, which now numbers some 250 
items, and which is featured in leading depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops. 

As a promotion angle, Agnew dug up the 
histories and background stories of his insignia. 
There is now attached to each piece of jewelry 
a tag giving a capsule history of the military 
organization which originally wore the emblem. 

Agnew jewelry has been freely offered to 
clothing manufacturers for use in their own 
fashion advertising. It has been brought to the 
attention of fashion editors for use in feature 
stories in newspapers and magazines. 

On the cover of the February 1949 issue of 
Sevezieen, a model was shown wearing a piece 
of Agnew jewelry derived from the insigne of 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. Three other 
magazine covers showing models wearing 
Agnew jewelry were scheduled for this fall. 

Such publicity establishes fashion accept- 
ance. And Agnew reproduces it for use as sales 
promotion ammunition. He follows the daily 
newspaper listings of the arrival of out-of-town 
buyers in the New York market. By personal 
messenger, he sends them a batch of pro- 
motion and a brisk sales letter inviting them to 
come to his showroom. 

Current news and swings of public interest 
are another source of valuable sales promotion. 
When the movies Joan of Arc and Portrait of 
Jenny opened, Agnew was able to tie them in 
with the promotion of fleur-de-lis pins. When 
a trend in fashions featured the Edwardian in- 
fluence, Agnew introduced a series of Edwar- 
dian fobs. 

Recently he developed a new way in which 
his regimental insignia could be used. He de- 
signed a series of plaques, to retail at $8 and 
$10, for use by interior decorators. These 
plaques are made of “regimentals’”’ mounted on 
black or red velvet and enclosed in a frame. 

The story of William Agnew’s success indi- 
cates that it is still possible for a young man to 
start a business on the proverbial shoestring, 
even in a crowded and competitive industry. 
Provided, of course, that he has a basically good 
idea and the enthusiasm and imagination to 
promote it properly. 
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@ dentists say 
use them with tongue in cheek, 


if you can 


Se ee ee ee a 


VERYONE has seen the big excited ads 

promising that you can reduce tooth decay 

by the simple business of brushing your teeth 
with new kinds of tooth pastes. 

Maybe you can. There’s hope that the new 
ammoniated and chlorophy] dentifrices—which 
include pastes, powders, and mouthwashes—will 
reduce the number of cavities. ‘The dental pro- 
fession is not yet sure. It needs more time to 
test the new products. 

But the dentists are fairly certain that the new 
products are on the right track, or at least a 
highly promising one. 

The basic laboratory work that lies behind 
them is good. It is careful. It is top-rated in 
scientific circles. The University of Illinois and 
other researchers have established that when 
certain ammonia and urea compounds are added 
to tooth paste, the number of Lactobacillus aci- 
dophilus in the mouth is dramatically reduced. 

And researchers know that whenever the 
teeth decay badly, swarms of this bacillus with 
the tongue-twister name are present. Also, that 
when there’s no decay, there are very few of the 
suspect bacilli. Dentistry therefore puts two 
and two together and points the finger at L. 
acidophilus. 

Work at Loyola University of Chicago and 
other universities also has shown that when 
chlorophyl—the green stuff plants use in con- 
verting sunshine into food—is added to tooth 
paste or mouthwash, it also cuts down on the 
culprit, L. acidophilus. . 

But these laboratory findings so far have been 
tested only on relatively small groups of people. 
Some of the tests are not considered airtight. 
Before dentistry will commit itself, it wants 
other kinds of tests . . . with large groups of peo- 
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ple . . . running a year or more . . . with half 
using a treated tooth paste, half using a plain 
one ... preferably with neither group knowing 
which . .. with checks by unbiased dentists to 
see if tooth decay is cut. Such tests, and oth- 
ers, will tell the tale. 

The reason new dentifrices are already widely 
advertised is that the 80-million-dollar-a-year in- 
dustry jumped the scientists’ gun. After the first 
laboratory reports, ammoniated and chlorophy] 
tooth pastes were rushed onto the market. 

The Journal of the American Dental Associa- 
tion remarked dryly: “Whether ammoniated 
dentifrices will prove as effective in sweeping 
away caries [decay] as their advertisers have 
been in sweeping the country with glowing 
claims, time alone will tell. Meanwhile the pub- 
lic will have the privilege of being guinea pigs. 
The dentist will be extremely cautious in his 
recommendations, and the purchaser will brush 
his teeth with his tongue in cheek if that is phys- 
ically possible.” 

Nevertheless, dentistry, prompted by recent 
developments in medicine, recognizes the poten- 
tial value of the research which preceded the 
new dentifrices. 

The effect of ammonia on the formation of 
L. acidophilus was discovered, for example, by 
analyzing the saliva of persons liable to decay 
and of the small number immune to it. ‘The few 
lucky ones had far more ammonia in their saliva 
than did the decay sufferers. 

Equal ingenuity is being shown in the work 
on strengthening the tooth structure. The U.S. 
Public Health Service now is spending | million 
dollars to demonstrate the decay-checking treat- 
ment in which fluorides are applied directly to 
children’s teeth. In other tests, fluorine is 
added to drinking water. The enamel becomes 
harder. Decay organisms cannot so easily get 
a hold, and cavities are reduced about 40%. 

Everywhere there is research along such lines. 
The emphasis in dental research, certainly, is 
swinging to prevention. For years, dentistry has 
been concerned mainly with repair and replace- 
ment. 

For many years to come, undoubtedly, the 
dentists are going to be patching and filling and 
making what the layman unhappily calls “store 
teeth.” The future, though, may be different. 
The combined drive to weaken the dental bac- 
terial foe and to harden the teeth may in the 
end knock out decay. 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 





Special reports of local happenings 


from readers and other correspondents 





Mauston, Wis.—New canned cream. Canned 
cream which is neither powdered, condensed 
nor evaporated, but which keeps fresh indef- 
nitely, is produced here by the Liqua-Dry Milk 
Co. 

The cream, which contains 18% butterfat, 
is processed according to a formula invented by 
Phillipe and Marcelle Pariseault, two French- 
Canadian brothers. The two scientists, after 
years of research in Canada, transferred pro- 
duction operations to the heart of the dairy 
country here. 

The cream will stay fresh in an ordinary ice- 
box for 30 days after the can is opened. The 
new process allows the sale of cream in areas 
where lack of refrigeration facilities previously 
has not permitted adequate distribution. 


Wall, S. D.—Fabulous drugstore. [rom what 
seemed a failure 14 years ago, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ted Hustead are operating a drugstore in Wall 
(pop. 508) that is probably as well known as 
any in the world. It grew from a big idea in a 
bad moment of desperation. 

The Husteads were graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, were married, and with 
strong hopes opened the Wall Drugstore. The 
location seemed good; Wall is on the edge of 
South Dakota’s Badlands, which attract thou- 
sands of tourists. But the tourists didn’t trade 
at the drugstore. They drove through town 
without stopping. 

The little business seemed about to fail 
when Mrs. Hustead got the idea of putting out 
some signs along the road, offering something 
free. So they posted signs stating that the drug- 
store was so many miles distant and inviting 
motorists to stop for free cold drinking: water. 
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The response was immediate, and the Hus- 
teads quickly added new services and features. 
And last season the drugstore attracted 600,000 
customers, was often jampacked from dawn to 
closing time at 9:30 p.m. 

The Husteads now have a thousand signs on 
American highways giving the distance to the 
Wall Drugstore. And all over the world their 
friends have put up similar signs. American 
soldiers posted them in Berlin; others turned 
up in Cairo, Bagdad, ‘Tokyo, London and in 
the Pacific islands. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hustead know that tourists 
like to see Indians, so they employ a few Sioux 
as clerks. They also give away pamphlets 
about the Indians and the Badlands. 

The Husteads haven't forgotten their real 
mission—the filling of prescriptions. Hustead 
fills around 200 a day and often gets up in the 
night to get medicine for the sick. 


North Hollywood, Cal.—Sleepyhead service. 
Dial Telephone Service, Inc., has opened here 
in a converted dwelling and is ringing some 
new business notes into its job of waking 
people in the morning for pay. 

For this service there is a flat fee of $6 a 
month. Dial Telephone Service’s five operators, 
on request, add new twists to the basic job of 
rousing people who must go to work. For in- 
stance: One man got lonesome while his wife 
was away. He hired Dial Service to call so that 
each morning he could hear a woman’s voice in 
pleasant conversation. 

Another asked that he be called on two 
phones in different rooms of his house. He 
knew that by the time he answered both he 
would be fully awake. The operators try hard 
for that, anyway. They keep talking of one 
thing and another until they are sure the sub- 
scriber won't tumble back to sleep. 

The service has other features: It accepts 
calls for business people who have no secre- 
taries; it will even remind businessmen of an- 
niversaries and engagements. 


Plymouth, Mass.—Living history. If plans come 
true, summer visitors will someday see this 
cradle of American history exactly as the Pil- 
grim fathers built it 329 years ago. 

A group of Plymouth residents have laid the 
groundwork for an ambitious restoration 
project, which they hope will bring the town’s 
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historical heritage to life for tourist and student 
alike. They want to build: 

A full-scale replica of the first settlement, 
including the fort and stockade. 

& A village green, to which still-standing build- 
ings may be moved to escape destruction. 

& An Indian village and replica of the Pil- 
grims’ Cape Cod trading post. 

& A museum and archeological workshop. The 
sponsors, organized as Plimoth Plantation, Inc. 
(name and spelling are correct), have acquired 
the site, erected a sample house to serve as an 
information center, and are busy with research 
and excavations. 

The big remaining hurdle is money. More 
than half a million dollars will be needed, and 
backers want to finance the project, as they 
have to date, by popular subscription. 


Carterville, ill_—Regional development. South- 
ern Illinois, Inc., a non-profit group, is inviting 
industries to utilize the great natural resources 
in the 21 counties of southern Illinois known 
as Little Egypt. 

The move is of significance not only to the 
region but to the U.S. as a whole, because the 
area’s resources have hardly been tapped. ‘The 
assets include vast quantities of coal, petroleum, 
timber, clay, limestone, fluorspar, lead and 
zinc, all with immense industrial potentials. 

Southern Illinois, Inc., already has borne 
fruit. Industries are coming in. Industrialists de- 
siring full information about the region and 
its promise may write to Southern Illinois, Inc., 
Carterville, [Il. 


Honolulu, T. H.—Waikiki restaurant. E. Gam- 
age, once a New England lawyer, now runs a 
prosperous restaurant at Waikiki Beach. He 
gives much credit for his success to an idea 
that sprang from his own dislike of being 
served skimpy helpings of salad dressing in 
paper cups. 

After the war Gamage, a former officer in 
the Navy, went to Honolulu to practice law. 
But there were so many obstacles that he 
opened a restaurant instead. His move was bold 
indeed, for he picked Waikiki Beach, already 
full of eating places, to launch his enterprise. 

But Gamage believed that good food served 
in pleasant surroundings at modest prices 
would be bought. He knew, too, that salads are 
popular everywhere but felt that something 
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should be done about the skimpy servings of 
dressing. 

“In my restaurant,” he declared, “I'll serve 
a big bowl of dressing for salads from which 
the customer can help himself.” And why not 
have different kinds of ingredients at a table 
so the customer can even make his own salads? 

Thus developed the idea of a salad bar, or 
salad smorgasbord, to go with the dinner. To 
top it all off there would be good apple pie 
and good coffee. 

People liked the salad idea, the pie, the 
coffee. Word spread and Gamage opened a 
bigger Gam’s Restaurant near the sea. 

On beds of crushed ice, large stainless steel 
bowls hold makings of 100 different salads. 
Gallon-sized bowls contain the dressings. If 
the patrons don’t want the ready-mixed ones, 
oils and other ingredients are available. 

Back in the kitchen is Gamage himself, 
dressed in Navy skivvy shirt, white duck 
trousers and apron. He bakes his own breads, 
pastries and pies. “All I want to make,” he 
says, “is a living.” He is doing pretty well. 


Missoula, Mont.—Lightning and fires. The prac- 
tice of dissipating storms by seeding clouds 
with dry ice and other substances may be 
utilized to reduce the toll of forest fires caused 
by lightning. 

Lightning ranks second to the tourist and 
his flipped cigaret as a cause of fires. In one 
U.S. forest region 1,400 blazes were caused by 
lightning in a 10-day period. 

A storm can travel as far as 150 miles, dis- 
charging a bolt every few seconds into forests. 
Reduce a storm after it has moved only a few 
miles, and you reduce the bolts. The storm 
might also be made to rain out fires already 
started. 


Palo Alto, Cal.—Heliport opened. A heliport 
covering an area of 100 by 150 feet has been 
opened here near the railroad station. It is 
the first municipally owned heliport in Call- 
fornia and the beginning of a program to estab- 
lish such landing areas in all northern Calli- 
fornia cities. The success of the Los Angeles 
Post Office in delivering mail by helicopter to 
outlying communities sparks the drive. 





Write us of goings-on in your town. 
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OUR NATIONAL DEBT: 


New book offers a provocative appraisal 





[LL our 256-billion-dollar national debt 

ever be brought down to 100 billion? 50 
billion? Will it ever be paid off entirely? Is 
there any hope that we will return to the days 
of low taxes, small budgets, and black ink? 

In a new book, Our National Debt, the 
Committee on Public Debt Policy, composed 
of businessmen, bankers and economists, says 
the debt is potentially dangerous and we can 
and should reduce it. It is not a scare book, 
but a book worth reading for its common sense. 

Today’s big debt is mainly the money we 
borrowed to pay for the war. Since the war's 
end we have made a start toward debt reduc- 
tion by bringing the total down from the peak 
of 279 billion dollars—but in this fiscal year 
chances are the budget will again show red ink. 

To pay off the remaining 256 billion in 100 
years we would have to make a 2'-billion-dol- 
lar payment on the principal this year and an- 
other 5 billion in interest. As we went along, 
the interest would slowly decrease, but the 
2% billion would remain fixed. 

The authors of Our National Debt say we 
need not try to wipe out all our debt, but we 
should get it down to workable size. 

One way of cutting it down to workable size 
is to “grow up to it.” Right now the debt is 
about 15% more than our 225-billion-dollar 
annual national income, a figure too high for 
easy debt management. If we grow from a 
225-billion-dollar economy to a 300-billion na- 
tional income, then a 256-billion-dollar debt is 
only 85% of the total instead of 115%. 

The question, then, is partly a matter of how 
to maintain an expanding economy. To the 
financial experts who wrote this book that 
means less government spending, a tax rate that 
does not stifle individual saving and initiative, 
and more faith in expansion through individual 
enterprise. 
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Is it possible to cut taxes and still pay off 
the debt? The authors say we can cut public 
spending, although they present no specific 
budget of their own. They suggest military, 
foreign aid, veterans’ expenses, and social wel- 
fare programs might be shaved enough to cut 
down our gigantic peacetime spending. They 
say we have to decide how much welfare state 
we can afford instead of how much we would 
like to afford. 

Like any prudent borrower, the government 
should have a plan for debt reduction. Hap- 
hazard debt reduction won't work. This 
doesn’t mean a hard and fast amount must be 
paid annually—but it should mean legislation 
to guarantee that in prosperous years we'd pay 
off debt in bigger chunks than in lean years. 

National bankruptcy because of the debt is 
not likely, say the experts. But there are other 
dangers and discomforts in a big debt. 

Government borrowing from banks inflates 
the money supply, causes high prices. It cuts 
the value of your savings, raises your cost of 
living. 

Because government has pegged interest rates 
at a low level in order to finance its own huge 
interest charges, the interest you get on your 
investments or savings is lower. Your insur- 
ance premiums are higher than they would be 
if insurance companies were getting higher re- 
turn from their investments. 

Continued high taxes also cut into the 
money available for expansion of the economy, 
and thus increase danger of a bust. 

The Committee on Public Debt Policy urges 
these immediate steps: 
® Reduce public spending. 

& Allow more flexible interest rates. 
m Reduce taxes to encourage prosperity. 
& Plan a debt reduction program. 

It won't be easy or quick. The debt will be 
with us a long time and taxes will stay high 
enough to carry that debt. But debt reduction 
is possible and desirable. We can lick the 
problem, say the authors of Our National Debt, 
with “a stiff dose of sound American common 
sense.” 





Our National Debt, Its History and Its 
Meaning Today, is published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Price $2.50. 
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FOR AMATEUR CARPENTERS 








F YOU are an amateur carpenter who makes 

bookshelves, tables and the like, you have 
probably yearned to use power tools in the 
work. But such tools are expensive, and even 
if they weren’t, few people would have room 
for them. But these obstacles can be over- 
come. 

There are at least two ways in which you 
can have access to power equipment. Your 
community high school probably has the tools 
for its practical arts classes, and you may be 
able to obtain permission for group use of 
them. Proper supervision would naturally be 
required. This plan is entirely feasible. Cit- 
izens in Glendale, Iil., use the schools’ equip- 
ment to the satisfaction of everybody. 

There is also another way: Persuade some- 
one to set up a community build-it-yourself 
shop. 

One of these ran successfully for quite a 
while in Arlington County, Va., as the private 
enterprise of J]. Howard McCauley, a practical 
arts schoolteacher. He eventually found that 
it interfered with his schoolteaching, but he 
is convinced that almost any skilled craftsman 
who could give it full time would serve both 
himself and his community very well. 

McCauley’s shop was established with about 
$5,000 capital. It was situated in a large room 
over a grocery store in a thickly settled area. 
The hours were limited to the amount of time 
the owner could devote to the enterprise. But 
the open hours, from 6:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m., 
Monday through Friday, and all day Saturday, 
brought a full patronage to the 12 work 
benches. 

Available were two circular saws, a band 
saw, drill press, and belt and disk sander, as 
well as hand tools and other items which the 
amateur or professional carpenter would ordi- 
narily keep in his personal workshop. 

Hobbyists paid 50 cents an hour for use of 
the tools and workbenches. They paid $1 an 


You don’t have to do without power tools 


hour when power machinery was used exclu- 
sively. Storage charges had to be paid on any 
work left untouched for longer than two 
weeks. 

When the amateur finished his work, he 
filled in a time sheet. He gave this to the 
owner, saying simply, “I owe you this amount 
for today.” Patrons regarded the shop as a 
club and in consequence gave it much word-of- 
mouth praise. 

Here are a few hints for anyone who would 
like to adopt McCauley’s idea: 

Most patrons like to build their bookshelves, 
cabinets and tables of pine and other soft 
woods. ‘The amateur carpenters are saved con- 
siderable bother if these soft woods are avail- 
able on the premises. 

The location of the build-it-yourself shop 
should be chosen carefully. A good spot is in 
a heavily populated suburb or among clusters of 
apartment houses. 

Suburban people, almost everywhere, take 
considerable interest in their homes and like 
to build things for them. And apartment- 
bound people notoriously like some outlet 
which will let them work with their hands. 

Then there is the woman angle: In every 
community there are many women who like 
to build things. 

The personal touch should not be over- 
looked. The shop owner doesn’t necessarily 
have to be a skilled craftsman himself, but he 
should have a skilled person on hand at all 
times. Many amateurs need and request as- 
sistance. 

If run along these lines, two things are al- 
most certain: A build-it-yourself shop will be 
an appreciated service, and it will pay off. 

So, amateur carpenters, if you feel frustrated 
for lack of power tools, look to your high 
school. Or hunt up that man who already has 
his own power tools and interest him in start- 
ing a community build-it-yourself shop. 
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HIRES AN UMPIRE 





BASEBALL game without an umpire can 

easily end in a brawl. So can almost any 
other kind of contest, including an industrial 
dispute. While there is no guarantee that the 
presence of a cool, respected, impartial third 
party can avert or shorten a strike, it may. At 
the very least, and even with the mediator rely- 
ing solely on persuasion, there is a better chance 
of calming things down than if he were not 
around. 

It was on this theory that Louisville, Ky., or- 
ganized its Labor-Management Committee, a 
mediation body made up of six public members, 
six from labor unions, and six management rep- 
resentatives. And the theory has worked. 

The committee, of course, has not magically 
abolished strikes and labor troubles. But in its 
first three years it has handled more than 75 dis- 
putes. The committee leans over backward to 
avoid claiming undue credit, but it was a major 
factor in averting several threatened strikes and 
in bringing about many settlements of actual 
walkouts. 

Committee services also have been used in 
other ways—some of them unforeseen when it 
was organized. It has acted as the city’s adviser 
on labor relations with its own employes. It con- 
ducted a series of elections to let park depart- 
ment and certain other city employes vote on 
whether they wanted a union. It set up a list of 
qualified arbitrators and supplied arbitrators for 
several disputes. 

It has proved to be a handy source of labor 
information, especially to unions and companies 
which do not maintain research departments. 
What is the usual night-shift differential? Is it 
customary to consider vacation pay as earned 
wages or not? How do you go about selecting 
an arbitrator? 

In addition, monthly committee luncheon 
meetings have brought some of Louisville’s top 
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industry and labor lead- 
ers together on an in- 
formal first-name basis 
they had never known 
before. 

The Louisville com- 
mittee was organized 
in 1946. That year the 
city, like many others, 
had gone through a painful postwar rash of 
strikes and work stoppages. An attorney, Grover 
G. Sales, became convinced that something 
should be done “at home” to improve industrial 
relations. 

A group which he headed studied numerous 
plans for promoting industrial peace, but was 
particularly impressed with what Toledo, Ohio, 
was doing. In due time, the Louisville commit- 
tee was set up along the general lines of the 
noted tripartite Toledo Plan. 

It differs, however, in several important ways. 
The mayor appointed the original committee, 
but he does not, as in Toledo, serve on it. Vacan- 
cies are filled by the committee itself. 

About a year later, when the committee 
found it was swamped trying to operate on a 
volunteer basis, the city appropriated $12,000 to 
support it. But there were no political strings 
attached. The committee does not have its of- 
fices in City Hall, and the executive director it 
hired, Martin Wagner, is a former Rhodes 
scholar who specialized in labor relations and 
had been regional director of the National Labor 
Relations Board in San Francisco and Cincin- 
nati. 

How does the committee operate? One hectic 
month this year tells the tale. Within that time 
the committee was called into three important 
cases. 

The Louisville Street Railway Co. employes 


a report on a city’s 
successful mediation 
of labor disputes 


went on strike. Not a bus moved—despite its 
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name the company operates buses only—and 
the city was tied up tight. 

Before the strike broke, the committee had, 
according to its usual procedure, offered its 
services to company and union. When they were 
not accepted, the committee did not try to force 
_ its way in—this is a‘central point in its program. 
Later it was welcomed. 

The committee appointed a panel of five to 
try to get the two belligerents together. ‘Two of 
the members were from industry—one the presi- 
dent and the other the vice president of impor- 
tant companies. Two represented labor. One 
was the secretary of the state industrial union 
council and the other an international represent- 
ative of a CIO union. The public member was 
a highly respected retired businessman. 

The five, with Wagner and a federal mediator, 
met with the two parties in daily sessions. Some- 
times the meetings lasted until 1 a.m. The me- 
diators made every effort to center the discussion 
on facts—the company’s financial position, the 
effect any changes would have on fares, the earn- 
ings of the men in relation to living costs. ‘The 
committee also reminded the company and un- 
ion that the public, which was walking or hitch- 
ing rides, had an immediate as well as a long- 
term concern in what they did. 

Finally a wage agreement was reached. It pro- 
vided, roughly, a pay increase of about 5 cents 
an hour. The strike ended on the ninth day. 
Both sides credited the committee with a sub- 
stantial part in getting them together in the 
mutually acceptable agreement. 


ie the same month, some 80 truck drivers for 
an association of three meat-packing com- 
panies threatened a strike to bring their hourly 
pay up to a new level granted some other Louis- 
ville truckers. 

The problem was that in the past the compa- 
nies had given their 1,100 inside workers all pay 
increases they allowed the drivers. This time 
they felt they could not afford to do so. The in- 
crease to truck drivers was refused. The union 
took a strike vote and the companies prepared 
layoff notices—the plants could not operate un- 
less their meat could be moved. 

A call went out for the committee. In this 
case Wagner alone sat in. At 3 a.m. on the morn- 
ing the layoff notices were to be mailed, a settle- 
ment was reached. The drivers were given an 
allowance for meals they had to pay for when 
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outside the city. It was figured out at so many 
cents an hour, but did not set a precedent for a 
general raise the company believed it could 
not pay. 

The same month also brought the committee 
into another strike. This involved 300 men 
seeking a wage increase from their company, but 
1,500 additional workers in nearby plants, de- 
pending on one of the company’s products, were 
about to be thrown out of work. The committee 
sent in a panel of three—the number of media- 
tors most frequently used. Within a week a 
compromise wage settlement was arrived at, and 
the strike ended. 

Why was the committee effective in these 
and other cases? The committee itself believes 
that whatever good it is able to accomplish 
comes from four factors in its method of work. 

1. Disputes can be settled “close to home,” 
instead of being shunted off to Washington. 
The panel members know local conditions and 
the people. 

2. The members who serve on the mediation 
panel are influential in the community. They're 
people other people listen to. Besides, the dis- 
putants are more likely to be impressed by a 
local big shot who is taking time off from his 
own busy affairs than by some outsider. 

3. Tripartite panels work well. A company 
involved in a dispute will give more sympathetic 
attention to a suggestion from an industry rep- 
resentative than to a suggestion from a neutral 
member. Labor in the same way will more easily 
heed another labor man. 

4. The committee’s position as a community 
institution emphasizes the community’s stake 
in the dispute, and compels the two quarreling 
parties to think, at least a little, about their pub- 
lic responsibility. 

The committee does not make awards or force 
decisions. It has no big stick. It is there only to 
persuade, to temper, and to remind. For this 
reason, it is difficult to measure its exact contri- 
bution. Perhaps the best gauge is the city’s sup- 
port, the enthusiastic editorials that have 
appeared in the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
the Louisville Times, and the continued wil- 
lingness of industry, labor, and public leaders 
to give large slices of time to committee work. 

The committee feels that it has made only a 
beginning. It is convinced that if it is going to 
be effective in preventing strikes as well as in 
settling them, it will have to do a lot of com- 
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munity education in labor relations. How? It 
doesn’t yet know. It has found no gimmick. 

Many similar committees in other cities have 
died. But Louisville has several characteristics 
which favor this type of mediation. Industry is 
diversified, and a committee can function bet- 


ter than in a one-industry, one-union town. Be- 
sides, the city has a tradition of citizen action 
for solving its own problems. 

In the case of labor relations, Louisville has 
found that it pays to have a volunteer umpire 


around. 
o>. 





ON PRINCETON’S CAMPUS 





where industry and unions “‘stop and think’’ 


ye the day-to-day rubbing of elbows, industry 
and labor seldom find the time to think reflec- 
tively about where they are going. They are too 
busy hammering out wage rates, settling grievances, 
meeting today’s problems. 

But both have one unusual opportunity to “stop 
and think” and acquire perspective. This is at the 
three annual “conference courses’’ sponsored by 
the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

To one conference the section invites 100 top 
executives from as many leading corporations. To 
another it asks 40 younger industrial relations off- 
cials; and to the third about 25 union research and 
staff men. 

Each course runs from two to five days and is 
held in Princeton’s handsome Graduate College. 
This fine building with its carved stone, paneled 
rooms, and spacious lawns is about the farthest cry 
possible from the factory and office. 

The presence of university professors adds to the 
atmosphere of impartiality and calm appraisal. In 
addition, the programs deliberately emphasize pol- 
icy, theory, direction—and the new rather than 
the familiar. 

This chance for a detached look at industrial re- 
lations has attracted leading men in industry since 
the courses were organized in 1931. Among those 
who have attended repeatedly are such well-knowns 
as Paul G. Hoffman, former Studebaker Corp. pres- 
ident and now head of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration; John A. Stephens, vice president 
of United States Steel Corp.; Thomas G. Spates, 
vice president of General Foods Corp. 

“Industrial relations—what do we mean?” was 
the subject set for one recent conference session. 
The conferees also dug into such questions as what 
can be done to improve techniques in negotiations, 
what constitutes good supervision, public policy in 
strikes affecting the public interest. ‘To bring in the 
opposition point of view a labor leader always is 
heard at one of the industrialists’ meetings. 

Everything is off the record. No one tries to force 
any conclusions on anyone else. But the discussion 
that waxes in the conferences, at the table, and in 
informal get-togethers has influenced many a cor- 
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poration labor policy. The men attending the con- 
ferences represent corporations with about 2 mil- 
lion employes. 

The second industry conference generally is 
known as the seminar. Since it is for administrative 
rather than policy-making officials, slightly more 
attention is given to the “how” of doing the indus- 
trial relations job. But here also the aim is to throw 
light on the why and where. The group goes into 
the economic background of labor problems, into 
the changing role of unions in a democratic soci- 
ety, and similar questions. 

The approach is much the same in the seminar 
for union personnel. This year, for example, the 
labor men set out to explore five subjects: the eco- 
nomic background of coliective bargaining, union 
wage policies, the possibilities and limits of collec- 
tive bargaining, the impact of state disability plans, 
and union policy with respect to employment pat- 
terns. In addition to labor and university men, one 
industry leader was invited to speak. 

Invitations to the conference are highly prized. 
They go only to a list selected each year from some 
800 companies and 200 unions which cooperate 
with the Princeton Industrial Relations Section in 
its year-round activities. These include extensive 
research in industrial problems, the building of an 
outstanding library of industrial relations materials, 
and teaching. 

Most of the cooperating companies and unions 
regularly send the section data on their industrial 
relations activities, copies of their contracts, hour 
regulations and pension plans. In return they 
may and do call upon the library for reference ma- 
terial on labor relations problems. 

But the door to the conference courses is not 
closed to newcomers. The cooperation of any com- 
pany or union interested in improving labor and 
personnel relations is welcome. 

Industry and labor think so highly of the Prince- 
ton conference courses and the section’s over-all 
program that 61 corporations and 8 unions contrib- 
uted $375,000 to more than match the $360,000 
Rockefeller endowment with which the section 
was established. Both sides value impartial study 
and a chance to pause to consider. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


TO USE IN YOUR WORK 
























Business and Government, by Mar- 
Shall Edward Dimock. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co. 840 
pp. $6.25. A textbook on the 
relations of business and govern- 
ment. Discusses the problems 
of maintaining a sound econ- 
omy, government regulation of 
business, government ownership 
and operation of business, social 
and economic planning, and 
government assistance to indus- 
try, labor and agriculture. 


Money in a Maelstrom, by J. W. 
Beyen. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 221 pp. $3.25. The 
story of international coopera- 
tion in the field of finance 
during the last three decades. 
Discusses the importance to in- 
ternational finance of the Bret- 
ton Woods agreement, the 
Havana Charter and the Mar- 
shall Plan. 


Controllership in Modern Manage- 
ment, edited by Thornton F. 
Bradshaw and Charles C. Hull. 
Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc. 241 pp. $4. Sponsored by 
the Controllership Foundation, 
Inc., this book is a collection of 
studies by industrial and educa- 
tional leaders. Shows the con- 
troller’s place in a_ business 
organization, how he should op- 
erate, and the problems that 
confront him. 


The Vital Center: The Politics of 
Freedom, by Arthur M. Schles- 
inger Jr. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 274 pp. $3. Ar- 
thur Schlesinger Jr., writer, his- 
torian and Harvard professor, 
presents his ideas on the polit- 
ical and social problems of to- 
day. He examines the history 
and influence of communism 
and its threat to America. The 
author feels that both the con- 
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servative Right and the liberal 
Left have failed and offers a 
plan to again make democratic 
liberalism a vigorous force. 


Modern Life Insurance, by Robert 
I. Mehr and Robert W. Osler. 
New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 769 pp. $5. This book, 
primarily a textbook for college 
students, will prove helpful to 
anyone interested in the prin- 
ciples, practices and uses of life 
insurance. ‘There are chapters 
on individual, family, business, 
estate and taxation needs in re- 
gard to life insurance. 


Patterns of Anti-Democratic Thought, 
by David Spitz. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 304 pp. 
$4.50. This book is a profession 
of faith in democratic ideals, 
based on the conviction that 
freedom belongs to all men. 
Point by point the author re- 
futes anti-democratic thinking. 


Unions and Capitalism, by Charles 
E. Lindblom. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 267 pp. 
$3.75. Astudy of the power of 
unions since the war, and the 
conflict between strong union- 
ism and the competitive system. 
Lindblom, now a professor at 
Yale University, was formerly 
active in the labor movement, 
particularly in workers’ educa- 
tion. 


Labor and Management in a Common 
Enterprise, by Dorothea de 
Schweinitz. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 186 
pp. $3. <A report on accom- 
plishments and failures of joint 
labor-management committees 
during the war. The author be- 
lieves that continued develop- 
ment of such committees, hun- 
dreds of which survived the war, 
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may help build good industrial 
relations and check government 
intrusion in the business sys- 
tem. 


Big Government, by Frank Ger- 
vasi. New York: Whittlesey 
House. 366 pp. $4. An an- 
alysis of the Hoover Commis- 
sion report on the reorganization 
of the federal government. 
Urges public support of the 
commission’s proposals to get 
“better government at a price 
the people can afford.” 


Day of Judgment: The Economic and 
Political Challenge to the West, by 
David Cushman Coyle. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 212 
pp. $3. The author, an en- 
gineer and publicist, has written 
many popular books on econom- 
ics and politics. Here is his 
able interpretation of the prob- 
lems that face Western civiliza- 
tion. The chapters are short 
and thought provoking. 


Management Men and Their Methods, 
edited by Luis J. A. Villalon. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 270 pp. $3. Suggests up- 
to-date solutions to a wide range 
of management problems. In- 
cludes 33 case studies as told by 
executives of both large and 
small companies. 


The UAW and Walter Reuther, by 
Irving Howe and B. J. Widick. 
New York: Random _ House, 
Inc. 309 pp. $3. An unusually 
well-informed study of the 
meaning of industrial unionism. 
Written from a pro-union view- 
point. Includes the major turn- 
ing points of UAW history and 
a personal sketch of Reuther. 


Automotive Transportation: Trends 
and Problems, by Wilfred Owen. 
Washington: The Brookings 
Institution. 154 pp. $2. The 
entire field of automobile trans- 
portation is analyzed — past, 
present and future. Owen con- 
cludes that the lack of efficient 
and realistic highway planning 
and management is the main 
weakness in our auto transporta- 
tion system. Also recommends 
that more revenue go for im- 
proving overburdened highways. 
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EVERYBODY’S IN 
A DANCING MOOD 


—and the dancing masters 





earn a handsome living 





ce me 





ON’T think for a moment that dancing is 
just a luxury or a fancy specialty. It’s an 
infection that settles in the mind and feet, and 
the infection is spreading. Seeking treatment, 
hosts of the afflicted are going to any of the 
1,500 teachers in the Dancing Masters of Amer- 
ica, Inc., or to the legions of unorganized in- 
structors. 

Back in the old days, the dancing master was 
a man who wore formal clothes and acted with 
the formal manners of his precise calling. A few 
persnickety persons sent their children to classes, 
perhaps took lessons themselves. 

Today dance instruction has changed into a 
come-one-come-all big business, with more 
women teachers than men. Sixty-five years ago 
there were about 75 men teachers to every 
woman teacher. Now the situation is just 
about reversed. 

The women call themselves dancing masters, 
too, and they can really practice everything they 
teach. Nearly every one of them can do a star- 
act performance of the waltz, rumba or acro- 
batic dances, and many are good at ballet. But 
despite their skill at the glides and pirouettes, 
they are actually businesswomen who in some 
cases earn up to $40,000 a year. 

For the organized instructors, the business 
has a growing rhythm which originated in the 
Dancing Masters of America, Inc. This associa- 
tion strives not only to advance the art of danc- 
ing but to establish better and more uniform 
methods of instruction. 

The actual running of the business can’t be 
regimented. A teacher in the average. commu- 
nity must “feel the feet” of the community and 
teach in line with the demand. The demand 
varies with towns. 

There may be a rash of demand in one com- 
munity for tap-dancing instruction; in another 
for ballroom instruction; in another for instruc- 
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tion of children in everything from 
baton twirling, which may be called 
a form of acrobatic dancing, to Ha- 
waiian dancing. 

The individual teacher decides 
from the “feel” of the town, too, 
what kind of classes to operate. She 
can have “sponsored” classes, which 
means by invitation only. The idea 
behind these is to develop really good 
dancers. But there aren’t many such 
classes. 

Or the teacher can take pupils individually or 
in groups. It is better for the pupil, generally 
speaking, to enroll in a group class. Then he may 
get 12 lessons for $10, whereas for solo instruc- 
tion he perhaps will pay $3 to $5 a lesson. 

The square dance, at the moment and maybe 
for some time, is the coming thing. It is enjoy- 
ing an enormous nation-wide revival. This en- 
courages the dancing masters who specialize in 
group instruction. They proclaim that it is also 
good for communities because it brings people 
together. 

Many dancing teachers are genuinely inter- 
ested in public service. Aside from giving the art 
of dancing a beneficial push, the teacher is sure 
that she improves human bodies. Most of the 
teachers are quick to say that they, themselves, 
seldom have foot trouble. 

They believe, also, that dancing uplifts the 
spirits and improves human moods. One Chi- 
cago professional dancer says that dancing will 
lower the American divorce rate. 

The tango, he insists, will relieve dissension 
over family budgets. A waltz will soothe the hus- 
band who comes home looking for a fuss. The 
husband who hides behind his newspaper after 
dinner should be dragged up into a few jitterbug 
steps. And the one who complains of stoking 
the furnace should be invited into a rumba be- 
fore he is sent to the basement. That’s what the 
teacher says, anyway. 

On the business side of dancing, there are now 
few dark spots. Business is best in the East and 
on the West Coast. It is good all through the 
South. It is good in Michigan, I]linois and Ohio. 
It is not so good in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska. 

It is all a matter of where the dancing bug 
bites. And the bug is carefully nurtured by the 
dancing masters’ association through the intro- 
duction of new dances which the young 
want to do and the old want at least to see. 
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industry for a while, and lose its pro- 
duction, and lose the wages, without 
a shock. And the shock is not lim- 
ited to the struck lines. It extends 


| CURRENT BUSINESS SWEEP-UP outward to others, like ripples from 


a splash. 











—@ quick look al the high Spots Homes. The accumulated demand 
for homes is not yet filled. This 
means that home building has been 





T IS now about a year since the business active and still is. (See chart.) Notice how 
slide started—in prices, in quantity of total builders are working right along into the late 
production, and in employment. fall and planning to start again as soon as 

H The question. Where are we now? weather opens up in the spring. 

" The answer. We are at the end of one | 
| phase of the slide. We are on a sort of level People’s income. The remarkable thing about | 
| ledge, looking back up to the peaks of the past. the business slide to date is that people’s in- | 

This ledge has been apparent since August, comes have not slid as much as prices or produc- 


and probably will stay put for another month. tion. Add everybody's income together and you 

get 212 billion dollars a year. (See chart.) This 

Strikes. The ledge of the present has been is only 2% below last December’s rate which 
messed up a bit by strikes. You can’t stop any was the highest ever reached in peacetime. 
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Retail trade. Sales stay high, propped up by 
sales of autos. (See chart.) ‘Total retail sales are 


just about as high as they were a year ago, and 
1948 was a record year. Even if autos are omit- 
ted, retail sales are still only 5% below last fall. 
People are getting ready for a big Christmas. 


instalment buying. It is increasing rapidly, but 
the total in relation to the total income of the 
people is not excessive or alarming at this stage. 
The total of all money that people owe depart- 
ment stores, auto finance companies, small loan 
companies and banks is at an all-time high of 
nearly 16% billion dollars. A year ago it was 
about 15 billion. 


Retail prices. They are slowly coming down, 
led by foods, notably pork, ham and bacon. De- 
valuation of the pound is pushing down prices 
of imported goods and helping them undersell 
our own. A year ago retail prices were at their 
peak and so far they have fallen only about 4% 
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Wholesale prices. After a short leveling-off pe- 
riod in September, they are again drifting down- 
ward. Devaluation of foreign money has pushed 
down the price of raw materials such as rubber 
and tin. Since the peak in 1948, wholesale prices 
have fallen more than 10% or two and a half 
times as fast as retail prices. 


Industrial production. The volume of all goods 
turned out by factories, mines, and other indus- 
trial facilities fell from an index of 195 last fall 
to a low of 162 in July this year, then climbed 
back up to 171 in September. In recent weeks 
production has been crippled by strikes, and the 
index probably has fallen off somewhat. Had 
there been no strikes, it would have continued 
climbing. 


Profits. Corporate profits for the country as 
a whole, after deduction of taxes, are running 
at about $14,700,000,000 a year. Last year 
profits were over $21,000,000,000. 


Farm income is falling be- 
cause farm prices have de- 
clined. The reason: Crops 
have been big. Income is 
running nearly 18% below 
a year ago. Prices would 
| rt have gone still lower if 

the government had not 
propped them up by taking 
off the market huge quanti- 
ties of eggs, potatoes, wheat, 
cotton, corn, flaxseed and 
other commodities. 


4949 Net, at the end of a year 
of slide. It can be said that 
the adjustment has been 
painful to every manufac- 
turer or merchant or farmer 
who has been forced through 
the ordeal of lower prices 
BE for his particular product, 
but for the nation as a 
| whole it has been distinctly 
good. The economy today 
is healthier than it was a 
year ago, at the peak of the 
boom. A little adversity has 
made the foundation of 
business solider. 
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@ We Americans have so much to be thank- 
ful for that it does seem as if the practice 
should not be limited to just one day in No- 
vember. 


@ Recently we discovered something that we 
had thought was extinct—a liberal trade-in al- 
lowance on an old car. 


@ Newspaper publishers will have available to 
them within a few years a new cheap printing 
machine known as the Lithomat, and the only 
flaw in the picture is that the process will also 
be available to others who want to start rival 
newspapers. 


@ We heard a friend say he wished for more 
strikes and fewer spares, but he was talking 
about bowling. 


@ People complain that government is always 
so slow, but not long ago it increased the pub- 
lic debt 4 billion dollars in three months, and 
we |] bet you can’t work that fast. 


@ College football is pretty good this fall, and 
it looks to us as if some of the star players are 
worth every cent the alumni paid for them. 


@ The Balkans are once again the powder keg 
of Europe. Things seem to be getting back to 
normal. 


® A college student recently called upon us 
tor assistance in writing his master’s thesis on 
the subject, “Stabilization of Employment 
Without Regard to Wages or Production.” A 
fresh approach often simplifies the problem. 


@ Maybe statesmen can spend and run in the 
red to create prosperity, but you’d better not 
try it in your own affairs. 
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@ Socialism tries to provide what people need. 
Capitalism tries to provide the means by which 
people can earn the money to buy what they 
want. 


@ We read in the paper that a Mayo, Md., 
salesman, protesting vainly, was forced to pay 
a fine of $12.50 for kissing his wife in public. 


Was it worth it? 


@ For congressional investigation purposes the 
lobbies are being divided into two classes: the 
bad lobbies that opposed ‘Truman measures and 
the good lobbies that favored ‘Truman meas- 


ures. 


@ The rich are getting poorer, and lots of 
them can no longer afford to keep two Cadil- 


lacs. 


@ When it comes to the gentle art of being a 
communist dictator, Marshal Tito has plenty 
of know-how, just not enough kow-tow. 


@ ‘I’o cut down expenses the Marine Corps 
has decided to eliminate all unnecessary gad- 
gets on jeeps. First we knew they had any. 


@ Coal wages, coal pensions and coal prices 
have simply got to be increased, and the reason 
is that John Lewis says so. 


@ A Colorado banker complained that he had 
overpaid his taxes by $375. ‘The revenue of- 
ficials politely agreed to review the case, and 
found he owed $116,188 more. 


@ You hear a lot these days about American 
imperialism, but you don’t see many nations 
running fast to get away from the menace of 
borrowing some of that imperial American 


money. 


@ Word from Venice is that there will be traf- 
he lights on the Grand Canal. Will the gon- 
doliers also be replaced by a combination juke 
box-outboard motor? 


@ In the 1922 copy of Who’s Who our busi- 
ness leaders listed themselves as capitalists. But 
in the current edition their sons list themselves 
as bankers, business executives, industrialists 
and financiers. 
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READERS TALK BACK 





Battle of Pensions 


Labor unions are being attacked 

for demanding pensions when “the 
proper way to develop pensions 1s 
through the federal social security 
system.” 
Unions have been trying for 14 
years to improve federal old age and 
survivors insurance. Opponents have 
been industrialists and businessmen 
who originally fought passage of the 
Social Security act. Later they vi- 
tiated the act by opposing the in- 
crement of contributory payments 
which, especially during the fat war 
years, would have substantially built 
up the fund for pension benefits. 

Now CIO unions are seeking pen- 
sions under private agreement, which 
makes islands of beneficiaries in a 
sea of uncovered people. But note! 
The “gimmick” in the Ford pension 
contract—that if Congress increases 
social security, the company’s pen- 
sion will be cut down accordingly— 
reverses the legislative field. With 
this pattern the CIO is enlisting the 
support of industrial management 
on the side of an improved old age 
and retirement program. 

Thus, again, labor unions help 
not only their own members, but 
are bringing pension benefits to 
millions of workers who have been 
insufhciently covered, or have not 
been covered at all. 

Ted F. Silvey 
Washington, D. C. 


Recent pension decisions, creat- 
ing an aristocratic industrial class, 
are 2 direct leap toward further 
socialism and a hard knock at the 
profit sharers who have contributed 
so much to lowering our living 
charges by paying for pensions di- 
rectly out of a share of profits. 

Looks as if industry were ready 
to give in on socialism before mak- 
ing a fight for any real capitalism 
on an individual basis. Actually 
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what they dread most is putting the 
bargaining on a basis of how much 
of the profits should go to the 
operators. 

J. W. Lucas Jr. 

New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Stocks 


Sorry I didn’t see your article 
“Bogus Stocks from Canada” [July 
issue] but I did see some pertinent 
remarks from the Honolulu Better 
Business Bureau [“Letters,” Sep- 
tember issue]. 

Well, I have dabbled in the 
market for 21 years and have this 
to say. In that time, I have had 
three “‘good’”” American stocks go 
bottoms up on me, and have yet 
to lose a penny in those “phony” 
Canadian stocks. 

Charles W. Osier 
Steamer J. L. Reiss 
Lake Erie 


@ The article said: “Many Cana- 
dian stocks, of course, are very 
good.” It evidently has been Mr. 
Osier’s good fortune to buy them 
and not the other kind. 


Tax Revisions 


I would like to see a cross- 
country exposé of the tax on mar- 
garine. If that tax is justified, why 
don’t various suppliers hatch up a 
couple of hundred other taxes 
knifing at all the common com- 
modities? The beer industry, for 
instance, has missed a bet by not 
getting a tax imposed on drinking 
water. Why doesn’t the coal in- 
dustry ask that there be a tax on 
oil heating? 

The consumer hears about gov- 
ernment plans where millions are 
paid out for potatoes and grains 
which keep the retail price high 
and add a big hunk to the tax 
burden. Present conditions, spon- 
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sored by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion and fostered by the present 
regime, are sorely in need of ex- 
posure, 

Elmer L. Keene 

Sharon, Pa. 


Many companies want reductions 
in excise taxes but it would be 
better if they would band together 
in an effort to abolish the with- 
holding tax. This wartime measure 
to facilitate collection of income 
taxes should be eliminated. 

Most employes do not mind the 
deduction in their weekly envelopes 
as they have grown accustomed to 
it. If they had to pay their income 
taxes in a lump they would seri- 
ously consider, especially at election 
time, the limited value they receive 
for their money. The change would 
drive home to each taxpayer the 
high cost of our federal govern- 
ment. 

G. W. Parker 
Cranston, R. I. 


Co-ops and Taxes 


May I comment on co-ops and 
taxes as developed in the May 2nd 
August issues by Messrs. Lester and 
Davis. Both overlook an impor- 
tant point. A basic principle of 
taxation should be equitable treat- 
ment of all. A second equally im- 
portant rule should be that the 
same income should be taxed but 
once, 

Equity dictates either that taxes 
on corporate earnings be eliminated 
or that cooperative earnings be 
taxed. If the latter, double taxation 
could only be cured by exempting 
distributed corporate and coopera- 
tive dividends from taxation. 

I favor imposing taxes on both 
corporations and cooperatives and 
exempting distributed dividends of 
each from double taxation. 

N. H. Engle, Director 
Bureau of Business Research 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 


Mr. John H. Davis in his “Soap- 
box” defense of co-ops [August 
issue] says that: 

“People who seek to tax farmers’ 
proceeds in the hands of the co- 
operative, before any distribution is 
made to patrons, actually are seek- 
ing ‘tax inequality.’ They seek to 
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tax income where there is no in- 
come.” 

Also, “Likewise any portion of 
net operating proceeds retained by 
the cooperative for improving facil- 
ities belongs to the patrons.” 

How does this differ fundamen- 
tally from the position of a stock- 
holder who owns shares in a Cor- 
poration? 

R. D. Albyn 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


Customer Complaints 


The practices of large national 
publications about which Mr. War- 
ren complains in “Does Big Busi- 
ness Forget the Customer?” |“Busi- 
nessman’s Soapbox,” July issue] 
were due largely to wartime per- 
sonnel shortages, at least at Time 
Inc., and they have been corrected. 

We were forced, because of the 
enormous wartime increase in sub- 
scriptions, to convert from a hand 
to a_ business-machine operation. 
Mr. Warren is probably not ex- 
aggerating in saying that he wrote 
regularly to a national publication 
without once getting a reply. 

However, the system—and the 
machines—have settled down and 
their performance for well over a 
year has been even better than we 
had hoped. The mechanized sys- 
tem is backed up by a staff of 
correspondents to handle and reply 
personally to complaints. However, 
the caliber and training of the em- 
ployes who do that job have, of 
course, also been greatly improved. 

John Philip Sousa 
Assistant to the Publisher 
Time Magazine 


New York, N. Y. 


Postal-rate Controversy 


Your article “Cheaper to Give 
Them Away” [September issue] 
undertakes to give the facts on 
paid versus controlled circulation 
in the postal-rate controversy, but 
actually gives only the controlled- 
circulation side. 

The purpose of the lower rate 
to paid-circulation periodicals is to 
encourage publications disseminat- 
ing “information of a public char- 
acter or devoted to literature, the 
sciences, arts or some special in- 
dustry.” 

The law provides that a periodi- 
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cal must have “a legitimate list of 
subscribers” to enable postmasters 
to decide whether it is in the 
category which Congress desires 
to encourage. Periodicals “designed 
primarily for advertising purposes 
or for free circulation” provide no 
such yardstick. 

When a publisher decides to 
give his product away, he does so 
with only one purpose—to offer 
it as an advertising medium— 
knowing that such a method of 
distribution will subject him _ to 
higher postal rates. If, as you say, 
it is cheaper for him to give his 
periodical away than to try to sell 
it, why should he expect to eat 
his cake and have it too? 

Godfrey M. Lebhar, Editor 
Chain Store Age 
New York, N. Y. 


@ In incidentally mentioning the 
postal-rate controversy, the article 
listed some of the issues involved, 
without taking sides. 


Architects’ Fees 


In answering the question about 
architects’ fees asked by one of 
your readers [““Your Questions An- 
swered,” September issue], you 
said the American Institute of 
Architects recommends a fee of 6% 
of total building costs as the proper 
minimum commission for complete 
service on a structure of conven- 
tional character. 

That figure is to be regarded as 
an appropriate fee only under very 
average conditions. In other words, 
it is a yardstick on which an ap- 
propriate fee is based. The actual 
percentage fee depends upon the 
size and relative complexity or sim- 
plicity of the project and the nature 
of the services rendered. 

Edmund R. Purves 

Exec. Dir., The American 
Institute of Architects 

Washington, D. C. 


Business Cycles 


Your article “Lake Ontario as a 
Business Index’ [September issue] 
was particularly interesting to me 
because I have just finished a 
paper on “A_ Bio-Economic Ap- 
proach to Forecasting.” 

In researching for this paper, I 
was amazed at the amount of scien- 
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tific information which seemed to 
give “‘clues’’ that there is a rela- 
tionship between “natural” cycles 
and “‘business” cycles. These clues 
seemed to say that some forces 
in nature change the rate of speed 
of chemical action in _ biological 
life. Hence they change what I 
have called the “total human energy 
output,” which perhaps _ finally 
shows up in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction, or even in the stock mar- 
ket. 

Before long, some set of natural 
cycles will be isolated which, when 
synthesized and projected, will do 
a good job in forecasting the eco- 
nomic future. I would like to find 
more of these clues and see more 
published in this field. 

George N. Danforth 
Danforth-Epply Corp. 
Babson Park, Mass. 


Furniture Changes 


Since furniture manufacturers are 
making all kinds of innovations in 
today’s furniture, perhaps they 
could consider making really com- 
fortable chairs and sofas for both 
tall and short people. I am six feet 
one and seldom find a chair or di- 
van which is comfortable or a bed 
which is long enough. My wife is 
five feet three and seldom finds a 
chair which is short-seated enough. 

It appears that all furniture 
turned out in quantity is made for 
the supposedly “‘average’’ person. 
But many of us are not average. 

Milton K. Frazier 
Providence, R.I. 


The Vanished Cobbler 


In “Odds and Ends” [“Months 
Ahead,” September issue] you 
write that “Cobblers are having 
trouble making a living because 
long-wearing leather substitutes re- 
sult in the shoes not going to the 
shoemaker so often.” 

For your information, there are 
no cobblers in these “changing 
times.” They went out with the 
horse and buggy. They are now 
known as shoe repairmen, shoe re- 
builders or members of the shoe 
repair institute. 

David T. Feidelson 
Empire Leather Co, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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: AKE a minute or 


two to look over our shoulder at the 
pile of letters on the editor’s desk: 

Here on top is one from a_ busy 
doctor in Indiana ordering subscrip- 
tions for his friends. He says the 
magazine has helped him to be a better 
citizen, better physician. 

Here’s one from an internationally- 
minded man in Oklahoma who writes 
that the article “America Takes Over 
Britain’s Role” was worth a whole 
year’s subscription price. That article 
was written over 15 months ago, but it 
stuck in the reader’s mind. 

This one’s from a father in Pennsyl- 
vania who saves every copy for his 
son and daughter to use in their school 
work. 

Here’s a beauty parlor operator in 
Tennessee who wants an article on jobs 
for people over 40. We'll work that 
‘into an early issue. 

Take a look at a letter from a big- 
time New York editor: ™. 


to see a magazine for business people 


delighted 


which has the guts to attack them 


°° 
occasionally, 


And this one! It’s from a young phy- 
sician in Florida who thinks this maga- 
zine is hitting the nail on the head with 
facts and ideas ... sometimes un- 
pleasant . . . but which have to be 
faced. 

A California housewife says this is 
the first fan letter she ever wrote. 
Thank you, Madam! 

We predict a bright future for a 
young bookkeeper in Oregon who says 
this magazine is a working tool he can’t 
afford to be without. | 

Thirty magazines a week, a Missouri 
newspaperman says he examines, “and 
yours has no comparison on _ the 
market.” 

That’s not all by any means, but 
here’s just one more—he’s a “dirt 
farmer” who expected any magazine 
about business to be snooty, full of 
double talk, complicated, but was sur- 
prised to find this one so understand- 
able and useful. 

Pretty flattering this morning, al- 
though sometimes it isn’t. But nothing 
is more welcome or readable than what 
the postman brings. 
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Changing Times 


THE 


KIPLINGER MAGAZINE 








Watch For These Future Articles 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT BANKING 


A roundup of useful facts on types of accounts, 
checks, service charges, loans and interest rates 


HOW TO SELL BY TELEPHONE 


Smart merchandisers are increasing sales and getting 
new customers through a smooth voice over the wire 


A PENSION PLAN FOR YOUR COMPANY 


How to set one up—the do’s and don'ts—plus a 
description of a model plan for a small business 


FRAUDULENT ADS—AND THE BETTER BUSINESS BUREAUS 


The way the bureaus ferret out those shady offerings 


BARGAINS IN CUT-RATE AIR TRAVEL 


The airlines mean to wean clients from the railroads 


LIFE INSURANCE AND YOUR TAXES 


A check list of rules on taxing the proceeds 


MEASURE YOURSELF FOR YOUR JOB 


Up-to-date aptitude tests can help you 


ROADSIDE RETAILING 


Enterprising merchant starts drive-in ap parel shops 


Plus other articles on What’s New in Packaging, Jobs After Forty, Prices, 
Progress Report on Lustron Houses, Practical Help for Building Managers, 
investment Trusts, Earthworms Are a Business—and all the regular features 





50 cents a copy, $6 a year 








